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THE ARTIST AS A HISTORIAN. 





THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 


Painters, sculptors and engravers have 
often been the most effective historians, 
for their works convey a narrative of facts 
to the mind through the medium of the 
eye which seldom forgets. In the pre- 
served statues, sculptures, gems, medals and 
coins of the ancients, and in the pictures 
made in the pre-Raphaelite period of 
Christian Art, we have most important 
historical facts that were embalmed and 
preserved when there was no other known 
method for transmitting the knowledge 
sure and accurately to posterity, for all 


manuscripts were perishable. In the hie- 
roglyphics of Egypt, the artists of the age 
of the pyramid-builders have given to us, 
in engravings upon stone, imperishable 
historical records of that ancient people. 
Art has a universal language, which may 
be read by the unlettered. 

In this view of the case Mr. John Rogers, 
the American Sculptor, may be classed 
among American Historians; for he has, 
in small groups of statuary, onan. ac- 
curate records of many events in the histo- 
ry of the late Civil War in this country, 
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and which have an enduring value as faith- 
ful chronicles of those events, and accurate 
pictures of the costumes of the actors in 
them. ‘The Recorp is indebted to Mr. 
Rogers, for the use of engravings of half 
a dozen of these groups. The title of each 
is under the respective pictures. 

The ‘‘ Council of War’’ represents Presi- 
dent Lincoln, Secretary Stanton and Gen- 
eral Grant at a conference. ‘The first is 
seated and holding before him a map of 
the proposed campaign. Secretary Stanton 
stands behind the President’s chair, listen- 
ing to an explanation of the plan given by 
General Grant. The time is supposed to 
be early in March, 1864, just after Grant 
was appointed a lieutenant-general and 
entrusted by Congress with the largest 
discretionary power as General in Chief 
of all the armies. The occasion was the 
council at which the campaign of 1864 
was determined upon, which was followed 
by General Grant’s order on the first of 
May, for the advance of the great armies 
of the Republic against the principal forces 
of the Confederates. 


‘¢ The wounded Scout’’ is the subject of 


the second picture. The duties of a scout 
are fatiguing and often perilous, and always 
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very important. The best men are picked 
for this service. ‘They are horsemen sent 
out in the front or upon the flank of an 
army to give an account of the forces and 
movements of the enemy. In this duty 
the scout is in continual peril of falling in 
with scouts from the foe,.or upon his 
pickets or his advanced guard ; and some- 
times in his zeal, he incurs the risk of the 
penalty of a spy. 

The group represents one of the Union 
Scouts, wounded while on duty in the 
Southern States. He has been shot through 
the arm, around which he has twisted a 
tourniquet. He is weak and faint from 
the loss of blood, but an escaped Slave is 
conducting him to his home in a swamp. 

Such occurrences were frequent during 
the war. ‘The Union soldiers met with 
uniform kindness at the hands of the colored 
population who often fed, sheltered, con- 
cealed and helped homeward, escaped 
Union prisoners. This the slave often did 
more through the natural kindness of his 
heart than from any partizan feeling. 

The next picture, ‘‘The Union Refu- 
gees,’’ represents a Union family who have 
been driven from their hcme in the South, 
and are making their way northward. 
The father carries all the property they 
have saved, in a bundle slung on his gun. 
The little boy is trying to console his 
mother by giving her scme wild-flowers 
picked by the wayside. 

This was not an uncommon occurrence 
during the war. Indeed it was a natural 
result of the peculiar character of that con- 
flict. It was a ciz7/ war or war in a family, 
which is always carried on more bitterly 
than any other. The lines between the par- 
ties are sharply and definitely drawn, and no 
neutrality is tolerated. ‘The sentiment, 
‘*He that is not for me, is against me,’’ 
is the ruling feeling. Those who in 
the South were favorable to the old Union 
against which the Confederates were con- 
tending, were regarded as enemies and dan- 
gerous persons. Such were the feelings 
during the old war for independence, of the 
Whigs against the Tories. In consequence 
of this feeling, Unionists were expelled 
from the Southern States, and became refu- 
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UNION REFUGEES 
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gees in the north. War is always cruel, 
and they suffered its hardships, often with 
great keenness. 

«‘One more Shot’’ represents two wound- 
ed soldiers who have been ordered to the 
rear during a battle. One sits binding up 
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his shattered leg, while the other with a 
disabled arm in a sling is taking out a 
cartridge with which to load his gun, for 
he is determined to have *‘ one more shot’’ 
before leaving the front of the enemy. 
Thisspirited group shows the costume of the 
Union soldiers, which was ccmyosed of 
what is known as ‘light aimy-blue’’ cloth, 
with a glazed leather or cloth cap. 

When the Union armies tcok possession 
of a town or district in the South, the peo- 
ple were often found to be so impoverish- 
ed by the ravages of war, that they were 
compelled to seek food from the commissa- 
riat of their enemy. This is a common 
incident in all wars. 

In many instances persons applying for 
regular daily relief, were compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance to the United States 
before such relief would be granted. It 
was naturally a hard alternative for those 
who believed their cause to be just. 

The picture entitled ‘‘ Taking the Oath,’’ 
represents one of these peculiar cases. 
Southern lady, whose husband is in the 


TAKING THE OATH JAN" 
ORawino”® RATIONS 


army, accompanied by her little boy and 
an attendant colored lad with a basket, has 
applied for relief on account of stern ne- 
cessity, and is required to put her hand 
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upon the Bible and take an oath of alle- 
giance. This she does very reluctantly, 
because her conscience and her convictions 
are at variance with the act. The young 
colored boy is eagerly watching the cere- 
mony while he waits to have the basket 
filled for his mistress. 

“Uncle Ned’s School,’’ is a picture of 
a common occurrence in the late Slave 





labor States, since the war. An old col- 
ored man whose business is boot-blacking, 
has attempted school teaching during the 
intervals of business. A young mulatto 
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girl, who is one of his scholars, has asked 
him a puzzling question hard for him to an- 
swer without considerable reflection. He is 
looking intently upon her book in his endea- 
vor; so intently that he cannot attend to a 
lazy little urchin who sits upon the floor 
tickling the bottom of the school-master’s 
bare foot. 

For prudential reasons, some of the 
Southern States had, at one time, statute 
laws against teaching the slaves to read. 
When the war ended in the emancipation 
of the slaves, schools for their education 
were established all over the south, and 
the adults who first learned to read and 
write, became voluntary teachers for the 
younger ones, as in this case of ‘‘ Uncle 
Ned.’’ There was shown great eagerness 
to learn. The writer remembers, while 
waiting for a railway train at a station 
below Atlanta, in the Spring of 1866, 
seeing an aged colored man, with white 
hair, going by with a slate in his hand, 
when a person called out to him, inquiring- 
ly, ‘* Tom, you’ll be back to work?’’ ‘‘ Yes 
sir,’ he replied. ‘‘That man’’ said the 
gentleman, ‘‘ though overseventy years old, 
goes two miles up the road every noon, to 
learn to cipher.”’ 

The groups of statuary here delineated, 
average from 13 to 24 inches in height, and 
are made of strong composition. They 
are admirable in all the details of feature 
and costume; details which these small 
engravings cannot well show. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF WEST JERSEY. 


Editor American Historical Record.— 
Your correspondent J. H. C. (page 173 
of the ReEcorpD,) asks information con- 
cerning the ‘‘ Ship Shze/d of 1678.’’ He 
refers to the extracts from Mary Smith’s 
journal quoted in Barber and Howes 
‘* Historical Collections of New Jersey,’’ 
and draws from them the inference that 
the Shie/d really sailed from Stockton and 
that the passengers merely went to Hull 
for provisions, The extracts referred to 
will not bear this construction. 


Mary Smith was an ancestor of the 
writer, and in a manuscript family biog- 
raphy ‘which I have inherited, prepared in 
1788 by her great grandson (who was a 
person remarkably accurate and truthful 
in his statements) it is said on the authori- 
ty of ‘‘manuscripts’’ which he no doubt 
had full opportunity of examining, that 
‘*She [Mary Smith then Mary Murfin]} 
‘*came to America in 1678 with her pa- 
‘rents Robert Murfin and Anne his wife. 
‘‘Having purchased a share of a Propriety 
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*¢in West Jersey, they sailed from Hud/ in 
‘*company with several other reputable 
‘*families in a vessel called the Shie/d of 
‘«Stockton.”’ 

The same manuscript biography con- 
tains an account of the settlement of West 
Jersey, written by Mary Smith, which 
refers to the port from which the Shie/dZ 
sailed in such a way as to leave no doubt 
that the vessel actually started from Hull. 
Stockton is not even mentioned in this 
statement. Some of the sentences in this 
relation are almost exactly the same as 
those in the quotations from Mary Smith’s 
diary contained in the ‘‘ Historical Col- 
lections of New Jersey,’’ but the two ac- 
counts are entirely separate and were prob- 
ably written at different times. As the 
account referred to contains interesting in- 
cidents connected with the early settle- 
ment of West Jersey which probably have 
never appeared in print, a copy is append- 
ed to this communication for insertion in 
the Historicat Recorp in place of giving 
a mere quotation from it. 

G. V. 
Philada. 4th Mo. 18, 1872. 


Some relation concerning the first set- 
tling of West Jersey, in America, by the 
English, being in the year 1677. 

There came two ships from Europe with 


passengers. In one of them came several 
men appointed for commissioners to buy 
the land of the Indians not only for them- 
selves, but in behalf of others which had 
bought land in England to be taken up in 
West Jersey. Their names as followeth: 
Thomas Olive, Daniel Wills, Thomas 
Fouk, William Emley, John Penford, 
Robert ‘Stacy, Joseph Emsley, Benjamin 
Scott. And in the other ship came John 
Murfin, William Wood and many others 
which are not here mentioned. 

And in the year 1677, Robert Murfin 
son of Robert Murfin of the town of Ea- 
ton, in Nottinghamshire in old England, 
bought a share of a Propriety of land to 
be taken up in West Jersey in America. 

And in 1678 he with his wife, two chil- 
dren and two sisters, Ann Farrow, her 
husband and son and Katherine Murfin 
with several others, as Thomas Lambert, 
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Mahlon Stacy and more which is not here 
mentioned, took their passages in a good 
ship called the Shiedd, Daniel Gooses, 
master for the voyage. They sailed from 
a sea-port town called Hull, and in the 
tenth Month they arrived at the island 
now called Burlington. They had two 
children born and two passengers died on 
their voyage. 

The aforesaid commissioners, by an ‘in- 
terpreter, called the Indian Kings and 
Nobles together, and made an agreement 
with them for their land; and it was after 
this manner, bounding upon the river to 
such and such creeks as they mentioned 
for limits. And their pay was to be on 
this wise, match-coats, guns, hatchets, 
kettles, knives, hoes, tobacco boxes and 
stools, of each of these things a certain 
number. And when these goods. were 
produced and paid, according to agree- 
ment ; they made a deed for the land and 
the Indian Kings did sign it with their 
hands. This being done the men which 
had bought in England paid each man ac- 
cording to his proportion, for defraying 
the Indian purchase. 

After this the English laid out their lots 
in Burlington, and their lots being but 
small in the town when laid out; several 
removed, and went further back into the 
country ; some to the Falls,’ but they gen- 
erally kept near the river, by reason it did 
not look ‘altogether so lonesome. The 
Indians being very numerous, and of a 
strange language, yet by God’s providence 
they were made helpful at the first settling, 
for they brought venison and wild fowls, 
also corn, to sell to the English. They 
were also a defence from the ravenous 
beasts by hunting and killing them. 

Our houses were made of pallisadoes 
and some of logs covered with long grass. 
They pounded their corn by reason they 
had no mill in the country except some 
particular families that had a stub-mill. 
Notwithstanding the masters of families 
were men of good estates in the world, 
yet before they could get their land in 
order, and get corn and stock about them, 


1 Where Trenton now stands. 
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they knew great hardships and went through 
many difficulties and straits. Yet I never 
heard them say I would I had not come 
here, or repine. It looks something like Jo- 
seph’s going before his brethren to provide 
for their coming. I wish those that come 
after may consider these things and not 
be like the children of Israel, after they 
were settled in the land of Canaan, forget 
the God of their fathers, and follow their 
own vanities and so bring displeasure in- 
stead of the blessing of God upon them- 
selves, which doubtless will be very great 
on all such. 

And after the English did come more 
and more, there came a sore distemper 
among the Indians, that they died so fast 
that in some places their bodies wasted 
above ground, they could not bury all the 
dead. * * * * * Jt was said that 


an old Indian King spoke prophetically be- 
fore his death, and said the Indians should 
decrease and the English increase. 

It must be allowed amongst all consid- 
erate persons that this was the hand of 
Providence, that did thus provide and pre- 


serve, plant and pluck up. It may be 
somewhat compared to the children of 
Israel when they entered the land of 
Canaan; God drove out the old inhabi- 
tants of the land and made room for the 
Israelites. 

Without any carnal weapon we entered 
the land and inhabited therein, as safe as 
if there had been thousands of garrisons, 
for the Most High preserved us, both from 
harm of man and beast. This may. be of 
some service to the future generations to 
look on, and consider the steps of their 
fore-elders, which well considered may be 
to their edification and satisfaction. 

The first settlers although whilst they 
lived in their native country had plenty of 
all necessaries and needful things, yet they 
had such a longing desire to go to Amer- 
ica, that they could not be content to stay 
in their own country, but to venture them- 
selves, their wives and children and all 
they had to go to America. As it is said 
in Holy Writ ‘‘ The preparation of the 
heart in man is of the Lord,’’ so it may 
well be believed, that the hearts of these 
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people were prepared for this service; even 
to labor for the replenishing of this land, 
it being.a wilderness indeed; and they 
unacquainted with the nature of the soil, 
and also with the inhabitamts, altogether 
as pilgrims and strangers at their first 
coming amongst them. 

It doth appear that the aforesaid people 
were zealous in performing their religious 
services, for they having no house to keep 
meetings in, they made a tent or covert 
of a sail cloth to meet under. And after 
they got some little houses to dwell in, 
then they did keep their meeting in one 
of those, until they could build a meeting 
house. Thomas Olive and William Peachy 
were two of the first settlers that had a 
public ministry. Samuel Jennings and his 
wife Anne Jennings were early comers 
into America, who were of a worthy mem, 
ory, endowed with both spiritual and tem- 
poral wisdom. Some part of his time he 
was made Governor of the province of 
West Jersey. He was a suppressor of vice 
and an encourager of virtue; sharp toward 
evil-doers, but tender and loving to those 
that did well, giving good counsel and 
wholesome advice to friends and neigh- 
bors ; an able minister of the Gospel and 
labored much therein to the comfort and 
edification of many people both in this 
Province and other places. 

When the English first came, there were 
some few Fins and Swedes scattered down- 
ward by the river side, and it was said that 
they persuaded the Indians that the Eng- 
lish did sell them the small-pox in their 
match-coats, but whether it was them or 
not the Indians were much disturbed about 
it, and gathered themselves together to 
consult what they should do. And there 
stood up a young prince among them and 
said ‘‘ In my grandfather’s time the small- 
‘*pox came, and in my father’s time the 
‘*small-pox came, and now in my time the 
‘*small-pox is come ;’’ and he put up his 
hands toward the skies and said ‘‘ It came 
‘‘from above,’’ and the rest of the Indians 
assented to it. Thus God pleaded the 
cause of his people by the mouth of the 
Indian Prince. This among divers other 
instances is worth our observation. 
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They that came first were near two years 
and a half before they got a mill to grind 
their corn. They pounded it one day for 
the next, yet they were content and had 
their health generally very well and very 
few died for a long time. 
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The English still continued coming in. 
Many that were of a worthy memorial, 
which I shall refer to them that are more 
able authors, hoping that they will give a 
more full and large account of many things 
wherein I am short. M. S. 





ROBERT BURNS AND 


Burns, the Poet, once belonged to the 
regiment of Colonel Arentz Schuyler De 
Peyster, who in early life commanded 
troops stationed at. Detroit and in its neigh- 
borhood. ‘This commander once sent to 
make some kind inquiries about the poet’s 
health when he was ill, when Burns replied 
as follows, in rhyme: 


To CoLoNEL DE PEYSTER,. 


My honoured colonel, deep I feel 
Your interest in the poet’s weal: 
Ah! now sma’ heart hae I to speel 
The steep Parnassus, 
Surrounded thus by bolus pill, 
And potion glasses, 


O what a canty warld were it, 
Would pain and care and sickness spare it; 
And fortune favor worth and merit, 
As they deserve! 
And aye a rowth roast beef ‘and claret ; 
Syne, wha wad starve ? 


Dame Life, though fiction out may trick her, 
And in paste gems and frippery deck her; 
Oh! flickering, feeble, and unsicker 
I’ve found her still 
Aye wavering like the willow-wicker, 
’Tween good and ill, 


Then that curst carmagnole, auld Satan, 
Watches like bandrons by a rattan, 
Our simfw’ saul to get aclaut on 
Wi’ felon ire; 
Syne, whip! his tail ye’l! ne’er cast saut on— 
He’s afi like fire. 


Ah Nick! ah Nick! it is na fair 
First shewing us the tempting ware, 
Bright wines and bonnie lasses rare, 
To put us daft; 
Syne weave, unseen thy spider snare 
O’ hells damned waft. 


Poor man, the flee, aft bizzes by, 
And aft, as chance he comes thee nigh, 


COLONEL DePEYSTER. 


Thy auld damned elbow yeuks wi’ joy, 
And hellish pleasure; 
Already in thy fancy’s eye, 
Thy sicker treasure! 


Soon, heels-o’cr-gowdie! in he gangs, 
And like a sheep-head on a tangs, 
Thy girning laugh enjoys his pangs 
And murdering wrestle, 
As, dangling in the wind he oo 
A gibbets tassel. 


But lest you think I am uncivil, 
To plague you with this draunting drivel, 
Abyuring a’ intentions evil, 
I quat my pen: 
The Lord preserve us frae the devil! 
Amen! Amen! 


To this poem, the late Robert Chambers 
in his edition of Burns’ ‘‘ Life and Works’’ 
appends the follwing note: 


Colonel Arentz Schuyler de Peyster died 
at Dumfries in November 1822, at the age, it 
was believed, of ninety-six or ninety-seven 


years. He had held the royal commission 
forabout eighty years. In early life, hecom- 
manded at Detroit, Michilimackinac, and 
other parts of Upper Canada, during the 
seven years war, when he distinguished 
himself by detaching the Indians from the 
service of the French, To pursuean obitu- 
ary notice in the Dumfries Courter: ‘* The 
deceased also served in various other parts 
of North America under his uncle, Colonel 
Schuyler; and after being promoted to the 
rank of Colonel, and commanding for 
many years the 8th Regiment, he retired to 
Dumfries the native town of Mrs. De Peyster, 
the faithful follower of his fortunes in every 
situation—in camp and in quarters—amidst 
savage tribes and polished communities— 
in the most distant stations of Upper 
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Canada, as well as in walled and garrisoned 
cities. Indeed, we may here state, with- 
out the slightest qualification, that there 
never was a more venerable and tenderly- 
attached pair. For more than fifty years, 
they shared the same bed, without having 
been separated in any one instance; and 
altogether, the gallant old colonel’s bear- 
ing to his faithful and long cherished 
spouse, resembled more what we ween of 
the age of chivalry, than the altered, and, 
we suspect, not improved manners of the 
present time. 

**At the stormy period of the French 
Revolution, the zeal and talents of our 
townsman were again called into exercise, 
in the embodying and training of the 1st 
Regiment of Dumfries Volunteers. On 
this occasion, his military ardor complete- 
ly revived; and so successfully did he labor 
in his vocation, that in the course of a very 
few months, his associates in arms dis- 
played nearly all the steadiness and pre- 
cision of a regiment of the line. Of his 
corps, the author of Zam O'Shanter was 
an original member; and we have even 
heard it whispered, that the private and 
field-officer (the latter of whom had a 
great fondness for literature, and a ready 
talent at versification) engaged, unknown 
to each other, in a poetical controversy, 
which was conducted with considerable 
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spirit through the respectable medium: of 
the Dumfries Journal. Many members of 
the regiment still survive; and to mark 
their regard for the memory of the de- 
ceased, the officers resumed the hab- 
iliments so long laid aside, while a party 
of the privates carried his body to the 
grave, supported by the staff of the Dum- 
friesshire militia. 

‘*In his person, Colonel De Peyster was 
tall, soldier-like, and commanding; in his 
manners easy, affable, and open; in his 
affections, warm, generous, and sincere; in 
his principles, and particularly his political 
principles, firm even to inflexibility. No 
man we believe, ever possessed more of the 
principle of vitality. Old age, which had 
silvered his hair, and furrowed his cheeks, 
appeared to make no impression on his 
inner man; and those who knew him best 
declare that, up to the period of his last 
illness, his mind appeared as active, and 
his intellect as vigorous as they were fifty 
years ago. When the weather permitted, 
he still took his accustomed exercise, 
and walked round the billiard-table or be- 
strode his gigantic charger, apparently with 
as little difficulty as a man of middle age. 
When so mounted, we have often fancied 
we beheld in him the last connecting link 
betwixt the old and new schools of mili- 
tary men. 








I am glad to see the stories about Wash- 
ington’s birth-place put in print as I have, 
for several years, heard of the existence of 
important documents without ever having 
a chance to see them. The papers you 
publish seem toamount'to this: Mr. Field, 
who was born about 1775, knew Mrs. 
Morer who claimed to have been alive 
in 1732, and to have been the recipi- 
ent of gifts from Augustine Washington ; 
then Mrs. Morer died about 1812, that 
is 80 years after the birth of George 
Washington. She must have been some 
15 years old to make it probable that pic- 
tures and other reliques of the family were 





THE MOTHER OF WASHINGTON. (P. 164-6 of the RecorD.) 






given to her when the Washingtons left 
England. This would make her very old 
at the time of her death, though not of an 
impossible age. 

Again, it seems very improbable that 
any one going to Virginia should have left 
a portrait as a gift toaservant.' Portraits 
are always prized for one generation, and 
if Augustine Washington had the chance, 
rarely afforded to a Virginian in those days, 
to have a portrait painted of his wife, is it 





1 Mr. Field’s letter does not speak of Mrs. Morer as ever 
having been a “‘servant.”’ We have as good a reason to infer 
that she was a gentlewoman, and a friend of the Balls. 

. —(Eprror.} 
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probable that he would have given it away 
in England, when both he and his wife 
had scores of relations in Virginia? 

Washington’s own words are these, 
«Jane, wife of Augustine died Nov. 24, 
1728, and was buried in the family vault at 
Bridge’s Creek. Augustine then married 
Miry Ball, March 6, 1730, by whom he 
had issue, George, born Feb. 11, 1732, &c. 
&c.’’ (Spark’s life.) According to this 
theory of Mr. Field, in the fifteen months 
between the death of his first wife and his 
second marriage, Augustine visited Eng- 
land and there married a Virginian girl 
who happened to be there. What proof 
is there that Augustine was ever in Eng- 
land? I think it evident that George did 
not know of it or of his father’s marriage 
there, or he would not have used the 
phrase he does above. 

Again the record of the birth and bap- 
tism of George are given by your corres- 
pondent on p. 166, and I believe no one 
doubts the fact that they so stand in the 
family Bible, born 11th Feb. baptised 3d 
of April following. Here the interval is 
§1 or 52 days, evidently a very short time 
for the mother to recover, for a voyage to 
Virginia in the stormy spring time, and for 
preparations for a baptism in Virginia. I 
presume if George was baptised in Virginia, 
it is out of all reason to believe that he 
was born in England, but it seems very cer- 
tain that he was baptised here. Contrary 
to your correspondent’s opinion,I hold the 
names of his sponsors to be peculiarly Vir- 
ginians, Beverly Whiting, Richard Brooks, 
Mildred Gregory. Beverly is Virginian all 
over, and is used frequently as a christian 
name. Whiting is also Virginian. _ John 
Washington, uncle of George, married 
Catherine Whiting, and the families inter- 
married later. So also is Mildred a local 
name there. George Washington’s grand- 
mother was Mildred Warner. He had an 
aunt, asister, and numerous cousins named 
Mildred, and it also occurs in the Ball family. 
Richard Brooks (the fac-simile reads Chris- 
topher B.) is less peculiar, yet the name 
Brooks is in the list of Virginian families 
quoted by Meade, ii. 428 and again ii. 
245. The names may occur near Cookham 
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in England, but for all that I doubt not 
they will be found in Virginia. 

Again how came Mary Ball to be in Eng- 
land? Her grand-father was William Ball 
of Virginia who d. in 1669, (Meade ii. 
126.) Her father was Joseph and her 
brother Joseph Ball was in Virginia in 1729 
(Meade ii. 128.) Who can tell the date 
when this Joseph Jr. went to England as 
he undoubtedly did? 

In fact the Cookham register proves too 
much. The John Ball who was buried in 
170 ? (The date given of 1770 is evi- 
dently a misprint) cannot be the father of 
Mary, if MEADE be right in calling him 
Joseph. It only shows that a family of 
Balls did live at Cookham contemporary 
with Mary Ball's family in Virginia, 

I confess that there are too many improb- 
abilities if not impossibilities in this new 
story. We have to suppose that Augustine 
Washington, a widower with young chil- 
dren, went to England within fifteen 
months of his wife’s death, there met a 
Virginian girl with no known relative in 
that country, married her, and brought 
his first child in the winter season to be 
baptised here less than two months after 
his birth. Moreover that this child in 
writing a quite full account of his family 
in reply to inquiries, never mentioned any 
one of these interesting and remarkable 
occurrences, 

The only other witness seems to be the 
Rev. C. C. Colton who writes thus in 
‘*Lacon,’’ apropos of slight causes of 
great events. ‘‘If a private country gen- 
tleman in Cheshire, about the year 1730, 
had not been over-turned in his carriage, 
it is extremely probable that America, in- 
stead of being a free republic at this mo- 
ment, would have continued a dependent 
colony of England. This country gen- 
tleman happened to be Augusfus Washing- 
ton, Esquire, who was thus accidentally 
thrown into the company of a lady who 
afterwards became his wife, who emigrated 
with him to America, and in the year 1732, 
at Virginia, became the envied mother of 
George Washington the Great.’’ (Notes 
and Queries, 2nd S. V. 139. 

Surely this may be dismissed as the idlest 





eee 





*historiographer-royal, in 1688. 
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of wild stories. Colton not only makes 
Auguséne Washington a country gentle- 
man of Cheshire, instead of a Virginian 
planter, but he certainly implies that he 
met Mary Ball there. The whole state- 
ment, for which Colton gives no authority, 
may be ruled out as impossible. 

Still it will be urged that such a story 
must have some foundation. -Concede this ; 
there are many possible Washingtons and 
Balls, who may have resided at Cookham. 
Perhaps Joseph Ball lived there at some 
time or we may more probably imagine 
that some Englishman named Washington 
resided there. That gives a sufficient 


foundation for the story, and prevents our 
belief in his romantic tale. What fortune 
was Augustine Washington heir to, which 
took him to England as Mr. Harvey 
writes ? 

The noble army of fortune-seekers is 
large, but why put Augustine Washington 
in the dreary list of dupes? 

Enough beliefs are daily dissipated by 
investigations, but in the face of the posi- 
tive declarations of George Washington 
that he was born in Westmoreland County 
Virgima, did Mr. Field succeed in doing 
more than establishing his own credulity? 

W. H. WuitMoreE, 





ENGLAND'S TITLE TO AMERICA. 


The following paper 1s copied from the “ Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for March, 174¢: 

That the vast Continent of America was 
first discovered by Britons above three 
hundred years before the Spaniards had 
any footing there; and that the descend- 
ants of that first colony of Britons who 
then seated themselves there, are still a 
distinct people, and retain their original 
language, is a matter of fact, which may 
be indisputably proved by the concurrent 
account of several writers and travellers. 
I shall first quote a letter of Mr. Morgan 
Jones, Chaplain to the Plantations of 
South Carolina, sent to Dr. Thomas Lloyd 
of Pennsylvania, ' by whom it was trans- 
mitted to Charles Lloyd of Do/-y-fran in 
Montgomeryshire, Esq. and afterwards 
communicated to Dr. Robert Plot,’ by the 
hands of Mr. Edward Lloyd, M. M. 
keeper of the Ashmolean Museum in Ox- 
ford. It is as follows: 

‘« These presents may certify all persons 


1 Thomas Lloyd came to America with William Penn, and 
was deputy-governor of that Province after the Proprietor 
returned to England. He was a native of Dol-y-fran, Mont- 
gomeryshtre, Wales, where he was born in 1649. He was a 
minister among the Friends or Quakers. He suffered perse- 
cution because of that ministry, and was much reviled by the 
“ miserable apostate,” George Keith —| Eprror.} 


2 Robert Plot was an English naturalist and antiquary, and 
flourished during the last half of the seventeenth century. 
He became Professor of Chemistry at Oxford, in 1684, and 

He published histories of 
Oxfordshire and Staffordshire, and died in 1696.—{ Eprror. } 


whatsoever, that in the Year 1660, I being 
an Inhabitant in Virginia, and Chaplain 
to Major General Bennet of Nanseman 
[| Nansemond] County, the said Major Ben- 
net and Sir Wiliam Berkeley’ sent two 
ships to Port Royal, now called South 
Carolina, which is sixty leagues to the 
Southward of Cape Fair, [Fear]and I was 
sent therewith to be their Minister. Upon 
the eighth of April we set out from Vir- 
ginia, and arriv’d at the harbour’s mouth 
of Port Royal’ the nineteenth of the 
same month, where we waited for the rest 
of the fleet that was to sail from Barba- 
does and Bermuda with one AZ. West, who 
was to be Deputy Governor of the said 
place. As soon as the Fleet came in, the 
small Vessels that were with us, sailed up 
the River to a Place called the Oyster 
Point.* .There I continued about eight 


1 Sir William Berkeley was governor of Virginia from 1641 
to 1677. He was unpopular with the planters who were im- 
bued with republicanism, and had to contend with civil war 
for a time, brought about by what is known as Bacon’s Re- 
bellion.—{ Eprror. | 


2 There, upon Beaufort Island, in Port Royal Sound, some 
Huguenots or French Protestants chose a spot for their home, 
built a fort, and named it Carolina, in honor of their king. 
That was in the year 1562. The settlement was not perma- 
nent. Another settlement there, was attempted by the Eng- 
lish in 1670, but the plan was abandoncd.—{Ep1Tor. | 


8 Joseph West was an associate of William Sayle in leading 
emigrants in three ships to make a settlement at Beaufort. 
There Sayle died in 1671, when the spot was abandoned, and 
the settlers went to Ovster Point, at the junction of Ashley 
and Cooper Rivers, where the city of Charleston now stands. 
—|{Epiror.)} 
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months; all of which time being almost 
starved for want of provisions, I and five 
more travell’d thro’ the wilderness, till we 
came to the Tuscarora Country.’ There 
the Zuscarora Indians took us prisoners 
because we told them we were bound ‘for 
Roanoake. That night they carried us into 
their town and shut us up close by our- 
selves, to our no small dread. The next 
day they entered into a consultation about 
us; which after it was over, their inter- 
preter told us, that we must prepare our- 
selves to die the next morning. Where- 
upon ‘being very much dejected, and 
speaking to this effect in the British tongue, 
‘Have I escaped so many dangers, and 
must I-now be: knocked on the head like 
a dog?’’ ‘Then presently an Indian came 
to me, which afterwards appeared to be a 
war captain belonging to the Sachem of 
the Doegs (whose original I find must 
needs be from the Old Britons) and took 
me up by the middle and told me in the 
British tongue, I should not die: and 
thereupon went to the Emperor of Tusca- 
rora, and agreed for my ransom and the 
men that were with me... They then wel- 
comed us to their town, and entertained 
us very civilly and cordially four. months ; 
during which time, I had the opportunity 
of conversing with them familiarly in the 
British language; and did preach, to 
them three times.a week in the same Lan- 
guage; and they. would. usually confer 
with me about anything that was difficult 
therein ; and at our departure ‘they abun- 
dantly supply’d us with, whatsoever was 
necessary to our support and well-being. 
Pontigo River, not far from Cape Atros. 
This is a brief recital of my travels among 

the Doeg Indians. 

** MORGAN JONES 
“the son of JoHN Jones, of 
Basaly, near New Port, in 
the County.of Monmouth. 
** New York, March toth, 1685-6. 
“P. S. Iam ready to conduct any 
Welshman or others to the Country.’’ 


ad 


1 The Tuscaroras inhabiting the region of the Cape Fear 
River,in North Carolina, were related,'in language, to the 
Five Nations in New York. They were broken up by the 
European settlers in North Carolina, in 1712, and gomg 
Northward joined their kindred in New York, in 1714; When 
the Confederacy became known as the Six Nations.-[Ep1tor. } 
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I'shall next make some remarks on the 
above letter. : 

It appears by this narrative, that the 
author, Mr. Morgan Jones, was probably 
unacquainted with the history of his own 
country. He was surpriz’d (and well he 
might) to hear the Doeg Indians talk the 
British language; and concludes (and 
indeed very justly) that they must be de- 
scended from the Old Britons ;' but when 
and how, our author seems to be at a loss, 
But the Welsh history (first wrote by Car- 
ado, Abbot of Z/ancarvan, and since 
published by Dr. Powell) sets the whole 
matter in a clear light, and unravels the 
mystery.” For it informs us, that in the 
year 1170, Madoc of Owen Gwynneth (to 
avoid the calamities and distractions of a 
civil. war at home) took a resolution to go 
in quest of some remote country to live in 
peace,® and so having directed his course 
due west he landed in some place of that 
vast continent of America. There being 
charmed with the fertility of the soil 
(after having built some slight fortifica- 
tions for the security of his people) he re- 
turns home to North Wales, leaving one 
hundred and twenty men behind. There 
reciting his successful Voyage, and de- 
scribing the fruitful and pleasant land he 
found out, he prevailed with many of his 
countrymen, both men and women, to 
return with him to enjoy that tranquillity 
in a remote country, which they could not 
in theirown. The brave adventurers put 
out to sea in ten barges, laden with all 
manner of necessaries, and by God’s 
providence landed safely in the same har- 


1 The Tuscaroras were a lighter color than the rest of the 
Indians, and were sometimes mentioned as ‘* White Indians.” 
A hundred years or more ago there were remains of Welsh 
words heard among some of our Indians ; and the Mandrans 
in the far West, are so lighe colored that they are supposed to 
ne ent some of blood of Madoc and his men; 
—|Evrror 


2 In the abbeys of Conway and Strat Flur, are old ‘Welsh 
annals which were used by Humphrey Liwoyd (Lloyd).in his 
translation and continuation of Caradoe’s ‘' History of 
Wales.” That continuation extends from the year A. D. 115 
to 1270,—1 Evitor.} . 


% In the preserved works of several Welsh bards who sang 
before the time of Columbus, this emigration of Prince Madoc 
is mentioned. Hakluyt had an account of st from the bard 
Guttun Owen, who mentioned the fact that Northmen had 
found a continent to the westward. As they had visited Ame- 
rica more than one hundred and fifty years before ine’s 
emigration, he was doubtless well acquainted with the fact 
that such a continent existed.—{ Error. } 
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bour they arrived at before. It is very 
probable it ‘was about Mexico, ' since 
there Prince Madoc was bury’4, as his 
Epitaph since, found there, does make 
evident beyond all contradiction. 


‘* Madoc wyf mwydic ei wedd 
Fawn geuan Owen Gwynedd; 
Ny fynnwn dir fy awydd oedd 


Na aa mawr ond y Moroedd.*”’ 
It is indeed the common opinion, that in 
the course of a few generations, Madoc 
and his men. incorporated with the natives 
and made one people with them ; whence 
proceed the various British words that the 
Europeans found among the Mexico Indi- 
ans such as Pengwyn, Groeso, Gwenddwr, 


1 The general impression has been that Madoc landed on 
the coast of the Carolinas if anywhere in Amenrca. The 
whole story is sometimes regarded as a myth, but if the ac- 
count given by Mr. Jones be true (and his veracity has never 
been senpenciate nor has it been verified), it certainly gives 
an air of truth to the narrative. It was im North Carolina 
that Jones found the British aes Indians, and preached 
intelligently to them, He makes no mention, however, of any 
information which he obtained from them yeapetens the 
origin of that language among.them. He gave other accounts 
of his travels among them, but only the letter above quoted 
has been preserved.—| Eo:70r. } 


2 Inthe ‘‘ Gentleman’s Magazine”’ for April. 1749. a red 
the following: ‘‘ Since our last, we have Bund the ews 
translation of the British ea (See page 105) on Prince 

adoc. Itis printed in Herbert’s Travels, who saw the 
monument.”’ 


‘*Mapoc Ap Owen was I called, 
Strong, tall and comely, not enthralled 
With homebred pleasure, but for fame 
Through land and sea I sought the same.” # 


Sir Thomas Herbert above mentioned did not travel in 
America but in the East, and his work published on his re- 
turn in 1634, gives an account of his ‘ Travels in Africa and 
the Greater Asia,’ and he could not have seen the monument 
if it was in Mexico, as the vicar of St. David’s_ observes. 

Some scholar in the ‘ Gloucester (England) Journal’’ thus 
translated it, at the same time ; 


** Madoc my name, oft soaked in billows dire, 
Owen, the Prince of North Wales was my sire; 
My sole ambition was to scour the main 
Despising native honors, ° ‘ealth and fame.” 


Another translation was given by one who ts described as 
“a young lady, who is excellently accomplished in all the 
amiable beauties of mind, person and conversation—the 
Graces, the Muses, and the Virtues are her own’’—as foll 


lows: 
“* Here hes the mighty Owen’s Heir 
In glorious deeds as well as birth ; 
I scorn’d of Lands the menial care 
And sought through seas a foreign Earth,” 


Our classical readers may be gratified by a perusal of a 
Latin translation of the Epitaph which appeared in, the 
Gentleman s Magazine, Volume x, page 519. “ 

That the Welsh Prince Madoc, son of Owen King of 
Wales, went with a colony from that country to America 
and left there traces of his ye , seems probable. All 
accounts of him afterwards are less fables and conjec- 
tures.—{ EDITOR.) 
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Bara, Tad, Mam, Buwch, Chgiar, Llwy- 
noc, Coch-y-dwr, with many more recited 
in Sir Thomas Herbert’s Travels' p. 222. 

But by this narrative it is evident, that 
they keep as yet a distinct people, at least 
in the year 1660, when our author was 
amongst them. For Mr. Jones says, he 
not only conversed with them about the 
ordinary affairs of life, but preached to 
them three times a week in the British 
tongue; and that they usually consulted 
him when any thing appeared: difficult in 
the same Language, which evidently. de- 
monstrates, that they still preserve their 
original language, and are still a colony 
or people unmixed. 

Now. if a premier discovery confers a 
right (as it seems it is a maxim in politics) 
then the Crown of England has an indis- 
putable right to the sovereignty of those 
countrys in America; for the Spaniards 
had no footing there ’till the year 1492, 
322 years since the first discovery by 
Prince Madoc. Some Statesmen indeed 
would fain have persuaded Q. Elizabeth to 
insist on this title (as is mentioned by 
Dr. Heylin, :p..1900, Ed. 3, of his Geo- 
graphy.) But they had only an obscure 
tradition shen, that was thought that would 
not bear proof. But this narrative sets 
off the: whole matter beyond dispute; 
wherein our author writes with such sim- 
plicity and unaffected style, and without 
any studied Eloquence as ’tis plain he had 
nothing in view but to state the naked 
truth. And since this is a matter of fact, 
so well attested, backed with such a variety 
of incidents, let not the proud Dons any 
more assume the glory of this noble dis- 
covery ; but let our thost puissant Monarch 
of Great Britain claim his most just rights. 


Britons strike home. 
Tueopnitus Evans, Vicar of 
St. David's in Brecon. 


1 The English meaning of these words are: Pengwym, 
a bird with a white head: Groeso, welcome; Guwenddur, 
a river with a white stream; Bara, bread; Tad, father: 
Mem, mother; Buweh, a cow: Cligiar, a_ partridge; 
TAwnoe, a fox; Coch-1-dwr, a bird with white feathers 
that frequents the waters.—‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’’ Volume 
X, page 194. 














Editor of the American Historical Record: 

You desire of me an account how the 
name of America came to be applied. to 
our Continent. 

The beautiful, but unjust name of our 
portion of the globe may be said to be of 
German origin, in a twofold manner. 

Emric or Amric is an old Germanic 
personal name. Am means diligence or 
activity; hence Ameise, the German for 
ant, the industrious creature by way of 
excellence; and ric (our rich) signifies 
strong, abundant. Amric, therefore, meant 
the very industrious or active. German 
conquerors of Italy carried thither German 
names, and Amric was euphonized by the 
Italians into Amrico or Americo, which 
in turn was Latinized into Americus. So 
far the origin of Vespucci’s name. 

How it came to be applied to our con- 
tinent was thus: 

The Germans, neither among the early 
discoverers nor conguistadores, nevertheless 
took the deepest interest’ in the nascent 
science of cosmography, the name for 
nearly that which is now called geogra- 
phy, and through this science influenced 
positively and practically that great Age 
of Maritime Discovery and geographic 
expansion which widened commerce from 
the little yet wonderfully influential Medi- 
terranean to the commerce of the Atlantic, 
the Southern Ocean, and the Pacific. 
Behaim’s Globe,’ and Mercator’s (Kra- 
mer’s) Plan, without which Navigation 
could not have much advanced, sufficiently 
prove this fact. Lorraine was a German 
principality at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, and the reigning duke 
had formed, at his court, an Academy of 
Cosmography, of which a schoolmaster 
at 4, Seraqoneg, then as now again, a Ger- 





1 It so > hap that this evening [March roth] a lecture bya 
be delive Gate the American Geographical Society, 
New York, by Rev. vs Maury on: Martin ‘Behaim’s lobe. 
its Inf 1 Science.—I would suggest 
a lecture on the joketaseal of Behaim’s Globe and Mercator’s 





rton Navigation, Commerce and the Expansion and 
Progress of Civilization. It would be a noble lecture if 
well done and nobly planned. 
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AMERICA.—ORIGIN OF THIS NAME: 





man city, was a member, or to which at 
any rate he proposed the name of America 
for the the Western Hemisphere or for 
North America. The name of this reso- 
lute and sagacious school master was Wald- 
seemiiller (Wood-lake-miller,) which he 
transformed into the Graeco-Latin monster 
of a name, Hylacomilus; and Hylacomi- 
lus is the man that first wronged Columbus 
by immortalizing so grandly the name of 
one who followed the great proto-euretes 
at a long long distance, and who has been 
outstripped in the character of a discoverer 
by very many later navigators. But so it 
was; a name for North America had 
become an urgent want, felt by all the 
thinking men of Europe. A distinct thing 
or idea, must have a distinct name; it is a 
requisite of things. “The West Indies, no 
good or correct name at all events, 
had become wholly useless since the north- 
ern mainland had became known, and since 
the vast Pacific had been revealed. Hum- 
boldt in his contributions to the history of 
geography has shown all this. Psycholo- 
gically or ethically speaking there has 
never bce) erected a monument so mag- 
nificent, undeserving and cruelly unjust ; 
as if the Madonna di Sisto were not called 
by Raphael's name, but by that of a man 
who framed it first! Phonetically speaking 
there could be no more beautiful name 
with its musically flowing four vowels over 
only three consonants, and they not rug- 
ged ; and practically speaking there it is, 
and never to be changed. The misfortune 
of our namelessness led the men of. our 
revolution to use America, along with 
Continent, for our country, and we find it 
again in theUnited States of America, not 
North America, although the seal of our 
treasury has to this day the Latin scroll: 
seal of the Treasury of North America as 
every dollar note shows, 

As United States is often very inconve- 
nient to be used in the adjective form, we 
still use frequently American for that 
which belongs to our country or govern-., 
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ment. Columbia was seized apon by po- 


ets, and ever so many.towns and counties 
are called Columbia, while a republic in 
South America bears this name, but the 
continent or continental isle, which as ap- 
pears from the Book of Prophecies, col- 
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lected by Columbus himself, he meant to 
discover, has been for ever wrenched, as to 
its name, from him to whom it most justly 
belonged. 
FRANCIS LIEBER. 
New York, March, 1872. 





LIEUTENANT WILLIAM FELTMAN'S DIARY. 


The Recorp is indebted:to Mr. Louis C, Massey 
of Philadelphia, for the following extracts from 
the MS. diary of William Feltman, Lieutenant, 
in the ist Regiment of Pennsylvania, before 
Yorktown, A. D. 1781. The original is in the 
possession of Mr. Massey. 


October 17th, 1781. 
This day flags passing and repassing. 
Lord Cornwallis propos’d deputies from 
each army to meet at Moor’s House to 
agree on terms for the surrender of the 
Garrison at York and Gloster, [Gloucester] 
and hostilities to cease for twenty-four 
hours. His excellency, G* Washington 
allow’d my Lord but two hours. ' An an- 
swer was sent by three o’clock, P. M. 
when a cessation of arms took place. 
Lord Cornwallis sent a flag he would sur- 
render himself a prisoner of war only 
allowing him some small preliminary, 
which would be settled in the morning.’ 
This day we finished a very fine Battery 
of thirteen pieces of heavy Ordnance. 


October 18th, 1781. 
Flags passing and re-passing this whole 
day. ‘This day our Fleet hove in sight 


1 Moore’s, House was very pleasantly situated in the midst 
of a broad lawn, within a quarter of a mile of the York river, 
when I visited and sketched it on Christmas day, 1848. 
copy of the drawing may be seen in the. Pictorial F’eld 
Book of the Revolution, volume Il, ¢ 324, second edi- 
tion. his house stood on the right fa A American lines, 
below Yorktown. There the commissioners met. They 
were Colonel John Laurens and the Viscount de Noailles, a 
kinsman of Madame Lafayette, on the part of the Americans ; 
and on the part of the British, Lieutenant Colonel Dundas 
and Major Ross, They met there early in the morning of 
the 18th. [Eprror.] 


2 Washington requested Cornwallis to send his proposals in 
writing previous to the meeting of the commissioners, which 
he did. These commissioners could not settle the terms de- 
finitely, and the British commissioners desired tosubmit a 
rough draft of what might be d to, to Cornwallis. But 
Washington would brook no delay in negotiations. He had 
a fair copy of terms of capitulation made, and early on the 
morning of the igth sent them to Cornwallis, with a letter 
expressing his expectation that they would be signed, by 
eleven o'clock. Cornwallis signed them before that hour 
—(Epitor } . 


with a detachment from Penn*.' This 
afternoon, Lieut* Martin and Henley and 
self,’ took a walk to the left of our lines 
where we found the following batteries, all 
ready to be opened at one minute’s time, 
viz.: 
From the right. 
No. 1.—One iron 18 pounder, 2 howitzers 
2 mortars and two royals. 
2.—Ten 18 pounders and three, ten 
inch mortars, one eight inch 
howitzer, two royals. 
4.—Four 18 pounders, iron pieces. 
3.—-T wo to inch mortars and 2 royals. 
5-—Four 18 pounders and 2 twenty- 
fours (all brass. ) 
6.— Do. Do. 
4.—Six twenty-four pounders, (all 
brass. ) 
8.—One eight inch howitzer, eight 
thirteen inch mortars and 2 roy- 
als, (all brass. ) 
We could not pass the raveen to see the 
remainder of our works. 
October 19th, 1781. 
At one o’clock this day Maj’ Hamilton’ 
with a detachment march’d into town and 
took possession of the batteries and hoisted 
the American flag. The British army 
marched out and grounded their arms in 
front of our line. Our whole army drew 


No. 


No. 
No. 
No. 


No. 
No. 


No. 


1 The French fleet under the Count de Grasse is here allu- 
ded to. It was blockading the mouth of the York river, trans- 
porting troops and assisting materially in the siege of York- 
town. The Pennsylvania troops here alluded to, were brought 
down from the ‘‘ Head of Elk,’’ near Chesapeake bay. 


2 Colonel Alexander Hamilton. He had displayed great 
fiewone during the siege as commander of a battallion of 
ight infantry, and was, at all times, Washington’s most trusted 
counsellor, Colonel Nicholas Fish, father of the present 
Secretary of State, related that when Washington received 
the sealed packet from Cornwallis asking for a suspension of 
hostilities, he was riding. along his lines. He had passed 
Hamilton, but so soon as he had received the dispatch, he 
sent for him, and asked his opinion of the proposition. 
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up for them to march through. The 
French army on their right and the Ame- 
rican army on their left.’ The British pris- 
oners all appear’d to be much in liquor. 
After they grounded their arms they re- 
turned to town again. 


October, 20th 1781. 
This day the prisoners remain’d in town. 


[GENERAL ORDERS BY WASHINGTON. ] 


Head Quarters near York, Oct 20th, 1781. 

“ The General congratulates the army upon y* 
Glorious event of yesterday. The generous proofs 
which his mest christian majesty [the French King] 
has given of his attachment to the cause of America 
must force conviction in the minds of the most de- 
ceiv’d among the enemy, relatively to the decisive 
good consequences of the alliance, and inspire 
every citizen of these states with sentiments of the 
most unalterable gratitude. His fleet, the most 
numerous and powerful that ever appear’d in these 
seas, commanded by an Admiral, whose fortune 
and talents ensure great events. 

An army of the most admirable composition 
both in officers and men are the pledges of his 
friendship to the United States, and their co-opera- 
tion has secured us the present signal success. 

“The Gen! upon this occasion intreats his excel- 
lency Count de Rochambeau to accept of his most 
gratefull acknowledgments for his councils and 
assistance at all times. He presents his warmest 
thanks to the Generals Baron DeViomenil, Chev- 
alier Chastellux, Marquis De St. Simon and Count 
De Viomenil, and to Brigadier Gen' De-Choisey 
(who had a separate comm*) for the illustrious 
manner in which they have advanced y* interest of 
the common cause. 

“ He requests the Count De Rochambeau will be 
pleas’d to communicate to the army under his _im- 
mediate command, the high sense he entertains 
of the distinguish’d merits of the officers and 
soldiers of every corps, and that he will present in 
his name, to the regiment’ of Agenors and Deux- 
ponts, the pieces of brass ordnance captured by 
them, as a testimony for their gallantry in storming 
the enemy’s redoubts on the night of the fourteenth 
instant, when officers and men so universally vied 
with each other in the exercise of every soldierly 


1 Washington, upon his white charger was at the head of 
the American column, and Rochambecau, upon a_puwerful 
bay horse was at the head of the French column. The lines 
of the two armies extended more than a mile on each side of 
the road between Yorktown and Hampton. There wasa 
vast concourse of spectators from the neighboring country, all 
eager to see Cornwallis, the ‘‘ terror oF the South,”’ in his 
humility. They were disappointed. He feigned sickness, 
remained in his cave-quarters on the bank of the York river, 
and sent General 0’ Hara to deliver up his sword in token of 
submission, It was received by General Washington, who 
politely handed it back to O’ Hara, to be returned to the Earl. 
—({EbITorR. } 
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virtue.! The Gen" thanks to each individual of 
merit would comprehend y* whole army, but he 
thinks himself bound however by affection, duty 
and gratitude to express his obligations to Maj* 
Genl’s Lincoln, La-Fayette and Steuben for their 
disposition in the trenches, To Gen! Duportail and 
Col, Carney for their vigor and knowledge which 
were conspicuous in their conduct of ye attacks, 
and to Gen' Knox and Col. De Abberovaille [?] for 
their great care, attention and fatigue in bringing 
forward the Artillery and Stores and for their judi- 
cious and spirited management of them in ye paral- 
lels. He requests the gentlemen above mentioned 
to communicate his thanks to the officers and sol- 
diers under their respective commands, 

“ Ingratitude, which the Gen', hopes never to be 
guilty of, would be conspicuous in him was he to 
omit thanking in the warmest terms, his excellency 
Governor Nelson, for the aid he has deriv’d from 
him and from the militia under his command, to 
whose activity, emulation and courage such ap- 
plause is due. The greatness of the acquisition 
would be an ample compensation for y* hardships 
and hazards which they encountered with so much 
patriotism and firmness. 

“Tn order to diffuse the general joy in every 
breast, the Gen! orders those men belonging to the 
army who may now be in confinement shall be 
pardoned, releas’d, and join their vespective corps. 

“ Divine service is to be perform’d to-morrow in 
the several Brigades or Divisions. The Comman- 
der-in-chief earnestly recommends that y* troops 
not on duty should universally attend, with that 
seriousness of deportment and gratitude of heart 
which y* recognition of such reiterated and ad- 
monishing interposition of Providence demands of 
“=,” 


October 21st, 1781. 
This afternoon the prisoners march’d 
out of town, under the care of three di- 


visions of militia. This day L'Tho" Doyle 
and self took a walk to town, where .we 
found all the houses ruin’d and destroy’d.’ 


1 This was redoubt L. of the British works. It was 
stormed by the French under Viomenil, and was well garri- 
soned by 120 men, commanded by aColonel. Of this garrison 
18 men were killed, and 42 were made prisoners after a severe 
combat of half an hour. Count Mathew mas, one of 
Rochambean’s aids bore a conspicuous part im this affair. 
The Count De Deuxpont and Count De Lamette, were also 
engaged in it and both were slightly wounded, The grena- 
diers, led by Deuxpont, whose regiment had been formed out 
of another called the oval Auveryne, declared before the 
attack that they were “ willing to be killed even to the last 
man”’ if they could have the old title restored to them. pine | 
fought gallantly, and King Louis, signed an order for suc 
restoration. 


2 The only house which still survives that siege, is the 
stone mansion of Governor Nelson, who was in command of 
Virginia militia in the army of Washington at that time, 
Cornwallis made it his head-quarters until driven out of it by 
a storm of cannon shot and shells. by order of the patriotic 
Governor, who was willing to have his prapery destroyed, 
for the good of the cause. It bears the marks of that bom- 
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In this day’s Gen’ orders the troops are 
to be in readiness to move at the shortest 
notice. 

Division orders of this day: 

‘« The Baron Steuben feels himself par- 
ticularly happy in complying with .the 
request of his excellency Gen' Washington 
in presenting his warmest thanks to the 
officers and soldiers of his Division for the 
great skill and alacrity with which they 
performed the severe duties assigned them 
during the siege against York. He enter- 
tain’d the highest opinion of the troops, 
but y® spirit and bravery (which was so 
conspicuous on the present occasion) has 
given him additional confidence in them 
and secur’d his warmest and lasting friend- 
ship. He cannot be too thankful to 
Brigadier Gen* Mayne and Gist for their 
gallant behaviour on all occasions and the 
great assistance they afforded him during 
the whole of y* operations. He also 


wishes Col. Butler, Col. Stewart, Maj‘ 
Hamilton , Maj® Willis, Maj" Edwards and 
Maj’ Roxborough, the officers and soldiers 
under their command, to accept his best 


thanks for the general good conduct shown 
in opening the 2d parallel which he con- 
siders as y® most important part of the 
siege.’ He takes pleasure in assuring 
them it was perform’d with a degree of 
bravery and dispatch that exceeded his 
most sanguine expectations. He cannot 
conclude without expressing in the highest 
terms his approbation respecting the con- 
duct of Captain Walker * who perform’d 


bardment to this day. Cornwallis was driven from the 
mansion and made his quarters in a cave excavated in the 
side of the steep bank of the York river.—{Eprror. } 


1 This was done at the same time when the French attack- 
ed redoubt L. Layfayette commanded the expedition against 
redoubt Col. Hamilton led the advanced corps, assisted 
by Col. Gimat, Layfayette’s aid, while Col. Laurens with 80 
men, turned the redoubt, in order to intercept the retreat of 
the garrison. The charge was made with such spirit, that 
the struggle continued but a few minutes. During the affray 
the armies lost mine killed and twenty-five wounded; the 
British lost eight, killed, and the commander of the redoubt, 
and seventeen privates were made prisoners. 

I was told, in 1849, by the venerable Doctor Eneas Munson 
of New Haven, who was a surgeon in Washington’s army, 
that when the commander-in-chief, who had watched every 
movement against the redoubts, with great anxiety, saw the 
last one captured, he turned to Knox, and said, “‘ This work 
is done and well done’”’ ; and then called to his servant,‘ Billy, 
hand me my horse.’’—{ Eprror.)} 


2 Captain Benjamin Walker, who was a special favorite on 
the staff of the Baron de Steuben. Steuben was made In- 
spector General of the Continental army. Not understanding 
the English language, was a greatembarrassment to him. In 

iving his first orders, the troops could not understand them. 
fie was dreadfully perplexed, when Captain Walker stepped 
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double duty in the trenches, by mounting 
with his company, in addition to the ser- 
vices he rendered him as his Aid-de-camp, 
which was so great as to entitle him to his 
sincere acknowledgements. 

October 23d, 1781. 

This morning Captain Stevenson and 
self cross’d the river to take a view of 
Gloster [Gloucester] which we found full 
of sick of the British. 

October 24th 1781. 

The French troops are employed this 
day in taking their heavy pieces of ord- 
nance on board their shipping.’ 

Return of the Garrison of York and 
Gloscester, in Virginia, which surrendered 
prisoners of war on the roth of October, 
1781, to his Excellency Gen' Geo. Wash- 
ington. 

1 Lieut. Gen’l 

1 Brigadier Gen’l 

2 Colonels 

12 Lieut. Colonels 

14 Maiors 

83 Captains 

132 Lieutenants 

55 Ensigns 

4, Cornets 

2 Chaplains 


15 Adjutants 
20 Quarter 
14 Surgeons 
22 Mates 
445 Servants 
5780 Rank & file 
187 Drums & fifes 
9 Bumberdiers 
6 Gunners 
154 Matrosses 


Masters 


Hospital Department. Commissary Department, 

Surg.& Field Inspr. 1 
3 Surgeons 
© Mates 
2 Chaplains 
2 Purveyors 
4 Stewarts 

2 Ward Masters 

19 Assistants Laborer 

2 Carpenters 7o25 Total 

N. B. This reiurn is exclusive of the 
Warrant Department which adds upwards 
of 1000, to the list of prisoners. 100 
Sail Squdre Rigg’d Vessels and upwards 
of 300 pieces of Ordnance, 80 of which 
are brass. 


Com’y Prisoners 
Com’y Issuers 
Com’y Forage 
Asst. Forage 
Clerks 

Issuers 

Coopers 


out of the 2d New York Regiment, and offered to be his in- 
pes or translator. ‘If I had seen an angel from heaven 
I should not have been more rejoiced,’ the Baron said after- 
ward. Walker r ined with Steuben during the War, 

they lived together afterward.—{ Error, | 


1 They dropped two of their pieces into the York river, and 
could not recover them. They were discovered full twenty 
i afterward, and taken out of the water and carried to 

ichmond, where, in the arsenal near the bank of the James 
river, I saw and sketched them there +n the spring of 1853. 
They were a when the arsenal was burned 
in the spring of 1865. Can any Richmond correspondent 
give. the Recorp any information on that subject? They 
were long brass cannon, handsomely ornamented, and on the 
breach of each was the inscription, in Latin,—‘t The last 
argument of kings.’’—| Eprror. } 
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FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT MATINECOCK. 


OP 


MEETING-HOUSE, 


MATINECOCK 


It is probable that some persons at Ma- 
tinecock or Killingworth became Friends 
by convincement as early as about 1659, 
and either resorted to Oyster-bay or else 
kept meetings amongst themselves at pri- 
vate houses, 

The popular voice was then strong 
against Friends, for we find that Hemp- 
stead voted, July 4th, 1661, to ‘‘allow 
Thos. Terry, a planter to settle 7 families 
at Matinecock, but he is to bring in no 
Quakers or such like opinionists.’’ 

The manner of solemnizing marriage 
among Friends was discountenanced by the 
courts. We give one instance only: 
**1668, 2nd First day of 8th month, at the 
usual meeting house of the people of God 
in Oyster-bay and in the presence of the 
public assembly then gathered, John Un- 
derhill and Mary Prier, intending marriage 
and having given notice thereof before, 
according to order, did then and there ac- 
cording to the practice of the holy men 


17 


of God in the Scriptures of Truth, and 
after the law of God, take each other for 
husband and wife, and to live together in 
the fear of God faithfully so long as they 
shall live. 

Joun UNDERHILL, 

Mary UNDERHILL. 
Witnesses : 

Samuel and Mary Andrews, 

John Feake, 

Mat. Prier, 

Henry Townsend. 

The Court of Sessions, in June, 1669, pro- 
nounced the above marriage void, and fined 
the parties £5 apiece for a breach and con- 
tempt of law, and to pay £10 more if they 
shall not be legally married before the next 
Court of Assizes. Having neglected this 
order, they are fined £10 each; and the 
judgment of the Court below affirmed. 

1671, 237d of 3rd mo. is the date of the 
first mention of Friends in the extant Min- 
utes, when the Monthly meeting agreed 
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that ‘‘the First-day meetings should be 
one day at Oyster-bay and another at Ma- 
tinecock; and to begin about the 11th 
hour, and the Week-day Meeting to begin 
about the 1st hour in the afternoon.’’ 
Friends soon felt the strong arm of the 
law in various ways: thus in 1675, Thos. 
Case [a Ranter] while preaching is arrested 
by the constable. In the gth mo. 1677, 
Isaac Horner says: ‘‘ being warned to train 
3 times, but refusing, Mat. Harvey consta- 
ble and Jn° Wilkes, Sergeant with 7 men 
more did violently arrest a horse and take 
him away from me, their demand being 
but 15s. They kept him the 1st night in 
another man’s pasture. Next day they led 
him to Oyster-bay to sell. Then they set- 
ting up an inch of candle that he that bid 
the most for the horse, before it burned 
out should have him. When they were at 
this, 2 men went into them unknown to me, 
and demanded of them what they re- 
quired of me, that they should take away 
so good-like a horse? They said: yester- 
day but 15s. but to day 20s. These 2 
paid 20s. and sent me my horse again.’’ 
Distraints for not performing military 
service were frequent. Thus ‘‘in gth mo. 
1677, Mat Prier' and his son John refusing 
to work at their Fort at Oyster-bay, and 
John not training, Robt. Cole took away 
by violence a cow, and prised her at. £4. 
2. 6. In 1toth mo. 1676, Jn® Underhill 
refusing to train or to work at their Fort, 
Edward French, Sergeant, took by violence 
from him a heifer, and got 2 men to prise 
it, and they prised it to £2. In 1678, 
was taken from John Feake for not train- 
ing a steer come 4 year old, to the value 
of £3.; from Jn® Underhill a saddle 
prised at £1. 75; from Isaac Horner a 
saddle prised at £1. 9s.; from Samuel 
Andrews a gun prised at £1. tos. 
Friends’ opposition to slavery was not 
yet developed, as we see by the following 
extract from the minutes: 
‘©1684, 144 of 8th mo. At our Half 


1 Mat. Prier is mentioned by Besse as a sufferer for his 
principles in Old England. In 1674, he was traveling com- 
pamon with Hannah Wright in Maryland. When crossing 
to the western shore, the boat with 7 on board overset in the 
might, and Hannah with 2 others drowned, 
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year’s meeting at Matinecock, the necessity 
of Jn° Adams [of Flushing,] being laid 
before this meeting for their consideration, 
and assistance for some speedy supply for 
part of the payment for a negro man that 
he hath lately bought, the meeting ap- 
points and desires Jn® Bowne to take care 
in behalf of the meeting to procure a sum 
of money on as cheap terms as he can for 
the supply aforesaid, and the meeting en- 
gage to reimburse him.”’ 

Friends sometimes left legacies for the 


- support of the poor of the meeting. * Thus 


in 1695 W™ Fowler paid in £4. 4. 4. in 
part of a legacy left by Mary Feake. In 
1748 John Prior left the Society £100.— 
In 1779 Joshua Cock left £50, and Mary 
Mott, £5. 

The Ranters, disciples of one John Per- 
rot, were disowned by Friends for their fa- 
naticism, yet Friends had to bear the re- 
proach of their lawlessness. ‘Thos. Chalk- 
ley says: ‘we had a meeting at Matinecock 
1698 where I met with the Ranters who dis- 
turbed our meeting. Like Paul I fought 
with beasts there.”’ 

We give another instance of the distur- 
bances of Friends’ meetings by these 
Ranters. 

1699, 28th of 6th mo. Thos. Story says: 
‘*We had a meeting at Jn° Feak’s on occa- 
sion of the marriage of his daughter Mary 
to Henry Cock. ‘To it came some of the 
Ranters of Oyster-bay and during the 
greater part of the time were pretty still, 
save only an old man who sometimes hooted 
like an owl and made a ridiculous noise 
(as their manner is) and the marriage be- 
ing solemnized, he stood up and bore his 
testimony (as he callcd it) against our set 
forms, and cried for liberty to the oppres- 
sed seed which, said he, is oppressed with 
your forms, meaning the manner of the 
celebration of our marriages, generally ap- 
proved by mankind as the most decent of 
all. We said not much to them, Truth 
being over them, and the meeting ended 
well.”’ 


Roger Gill thus speaks of the same oc- 
currence: ‘‘A large meeting it was, and 
also to it came several of the Ranters, but 
in the meeting-time were all pretty civil 
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except one that stood without and gave a 
great hollow, being possessed with an evil 
spirit, roaring like a bear, which caused 
some lightness in the meeting. I being 
standing up a speaking, the zeal of the 
Lord sprang in me and the power of the 
Lord fell upon me and judgment from the 
spirit of God went out against them. It 
was with me to compare them to the mad 
folks in Bedlam. 

I also showed the people what Bedlam 
was, and what trenzies the mad folks raised 
there. As to these people’s practices, they 
are lewd and lascivious, who would fain 
be called by the name of ‘‘ New Quakers,’’ 
and in their pretences cry out, ‘‘ Liberty 
to the seed of God as in the beginning,”’ 
whilst in reality their desires are neither 
to come under the censure of the Spirit of 
Truth that would reprove them for their 
frenzies, nor under the punishment of 
any just laws that would lay hold on them 
for their offences; but liberty to commit 
sin without control is what they only want. 
So too, their manner of worship is this; 
when they meet, some fall a-singing, some 
a-dancing, some shouting and howling, 
some jumping straight upwards, some smo- 
king tobacco,’ others talking, some preach- 
ing, others praying; and all this is per- 
formed together, by which it doth plainly 
appear that the seed of the Devil hath as 
much liberty in them as in the beginning, 
and more than it ought to have. How- 
ever the Lord’s power that day kept them 
under in the meeting, and it ended ina 
Divine sense of the Lord’s presence. But 
after the meeting was ended, some Friends 
spoke a few words to them that set them a 
madding, for which I was grieved and said 
to the Friends: ‘‘ Words do but provoke 
them, because their life is in them; no- 
thing but God’s blessed power can put 
them to silence.’,—So then we withdrew 
into a little room ; and when these Rant- 
ers had sung, danced and holloed a little, 
away they departed.”’ 

As we are not able to give a connected 
narrative, the reader must take up with 


1 Friends on Long Island had drawn up a paper against 
smoking tobacco as early as 1685, 
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such detached passages as have come in 
our way. 

1702, 27th of 12th mo. ‘* The Quarter- 
ly meeting agree that there shall be a 
meeting kept at the house of John Feakes 
once every year upon the last First-day in 
the eighth month.”’ 

1707, 31st of 10th mo. ‘Friends make 
choice of Henry Cock and John Prier, to 
visit Friends in their families, to see that 
things are kept in order.’’ 

1711, 31st of 8th mo. * James Cock and 
John Prier are appointed to give an ac- 
count to the Quarterly Meeting, how our 
meeting is kept. 1714, 26¢h of 3d mo. 
the meetings about and belonging, to 
Matinecock are duly kept.’’ 

1715, 30th of 10th mo. ‘‘died, Mary 
wife of Henry Cock. She sometimes had 
2. few words in testimony * and prayer in 
rmeeting.’’ 

1722, 20th of 1st mo. John Fothergill 
says: ‘*We hada meeting where many 
people not of our profession came in, and 
a blessed opportunity it was made to us; 
many hearts were reached with the life of 
Truth.”’ 

1724, 30th of 10th mo. ‘‘ Henry Cock 
is appointed visitor in room of James 
Cock, who, being ill and weak of body, 
cannot perform the service thereof.’’ 

Up to this time Friends had met at 
private houses such as Mat. Prier’s, John 
Feake’s, John Underhill’s and his widow, 
Mary’s; but now a public meeting house 
was talked of; and on the 315¢ of 1st mo., 
1725 ‘* Thomas Pearsall and Samuel Un- 
derhill were appointed to receive the 
money subscribed for the building the 
meeting house near Matinecock.”’ 

1725, 10/4 mo. ‘Thos. Chalkley says: 
‘*We went to Samuel Underhill’s and 
visited his weak brother, and the Lord 
mightily refreshed us together. Next day 
we had a large meeting. Thence to Thos, 
Pearsall’s and had an evening meeting.’’ 

* * * We again had a very large 
meeting at Thos. Pearsall’s, and likewise 
a good large meeting the day after, being 
First day, at Matinecock, wherein the 


1 That is in public speaking. 
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Kingdom of Christ was exalted, and his 
example and doctrine closely recommend- 
ed &c. I was fainty after meeting, but rest- 
ing a little, soon grew better, so that we 
had an evening meeting at James Cock’s, 
where one came and told us we must not 
eat any flesh, but I took the Bible and 
showed him proof to the contrary.”’ 

1743. Jn° Griffith, accompanied by 
John Sykes, attended the yearly meeting 
held on First-day. He says: ‘‘it was a 
large and precious meeting, many not of 
our Society being there. The Lord was 
pleased to open the doctrine of his King- 
dom largely, and His glorious Truth was 
over all.’’ 

The feelings of Friends at that day in 
regard to monuments for the dead may be 
gathered from a minute of the 27¢h of oth 
mo, 1751. ‘*Some grave-stones are set 
up in Friends’ Burying ground at Matine- 
cock, with some superfluous inscriptions 
ingraved therein, contrary to the use 
and practice of Friends. Therefore this 


Monthly meeting appoints a Comm? to 
treat with the relations of the deceased, in 


order to remove the said stones from the 
grave-yard, and to inform them that 
Friends cannot be satisfied with such su- 
perfluous inscriptions on their graves, and 
in case the relations do not comply with 
the necessary orders, then Jacob Seaman, 
Richard Valentine, Thos. Rushmore, Jo- 
seph Wood, John and Joshua Cock are 
directed to remove them themselves.”’ 
1762, 27th of 1othmo. ‘John and Joshua 
Cock, Amos Underhill, and Thos. Pear- 
sall are directed to remove the grave- 
stones and do up the graves of those who 
have no near relations.’’ 

It was customary to appoint two persons 
of worth and dignity to be present at 
Friends’ weddings in order to restrain 
rude hilarity. Such a Comm® report to 
the meeting, 3ts¢ of 7th mo, 1765, that 
at the marriage of Jacob Coles and Sarah 
Cock, ‘‘ things were soberly carried on at 
both the young people’s parents’ houses ; 
but missing some of the company they 
walked out somewhere from the house 
and found the young men (mostly not 
belonging to Friends except two), had 
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been playing ball, and they were spoken 
to for it and desisted. The Comm’ are 
directed to treat with the two on that ac- 
count and report to the meeting.”’ 

1768, 27th of 4th mo. ‘*The South 
side of the meeting house is to be shingled 
and some other things belonging to it re- 
paired.”’ 

1776, 26th of 6th mo. The cost of re- 
pairing the meeting house and stable, was 
£22. 9. 4. The Friends were desired to 
subscribe what they were free to do, and 
then bring to the Monthly meeting an 
account of what was behind. The defi- 
ciency £11. 7. 2., was made up by West- 
bury, Cow Neck and Bethpage meetings, 

1779, 8th mo. ‘‘Isaac Rushmore, an 
Elder departed this life, who appeared to 
be an honest, serviceable Friend, concerned 
for the prosperity of Truth and our Soci- 
ety.” 

1781, 26th of 12th mo. While the Rev- 
olutionary war was in full blast, the peace- 
able principles of Friends were turned to 
the right education of youth in such learn- 
ing as would fit them for the business of 
life ; and school houses for Friends’ child- 
ren were to be built in the several meet- 
ings. Matinecock subscribed £ 142. 6s. 
as its quota, towards the school stock. 
The plan did not, however, work satisfac- 
torily, and on the 24¢4 of goth mo. 1787, 
Matinecock received back as its share of 
the common fund, £76. 17s. 

1782, 28¢h of 7th mo. ‘‘ Mary Post has 
some draft in her mind to visit Friends’ 
families within Matinecock meeting. W™" 
Valentine also expressed a draft.’’ 

1784, 26th of 5th mo. ‘*The meeting 
house needs some small repairs: cost 
44 2. 8."" 

1785, 30th of 11th mo. ‘‘ Acom’ is to get 
a new stove and lead for the meeting 
house.’’ 

1786, 6th of oth mo. ‘The General 
meeting is discontinued.”’ 

1797, 37d of 9th mo, Richard Jordan 
says ‘*On First-day we went to meeting 
which was large, there being a considerable 
number present who were not of our So- 
ciety. Here my spirit was uncommonly 
baptized into feeling on account of a state 

















of infidelity and disbelief in Christ Jesus 
the Saviour of the world, and my mouth 
was opened largely on the subject in a 
manner I thought strange of, amongst so 
many Friends; but I was afterwards in- 
formed that these principles much prevailed 
in that neighborhood, and that there was 
a number present who were supposed to 
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have imbibed those dark principles of 
deism. The meeting ended in solemn 
prayer, and the Lord’s Truth was this day 
exalted over all to the humbling and con- 
founding of the gainsayers. We went 
after meeting to Silas Downing’s, and seve- 
ral Friends coming in after dinner, we had 
a heart-tendering opportunity together.’’ 





The ReEcorp is indebted to Mr. Robert Adams, Jr. 
of Philadelphia, for the following account of the 

“ State in Schuylkill :” 

It is a fact little known, that the organi- 
zation of an independent state was effected 
anterior to that of our Union and claim- 
ing independence therefrom, by lovers of 
the sport of fishing. As early as the year 
1732, a few of the early settlers in Phila- 
delphia, founded a society known as ‘‘ The 
Colony in Schuylkill,’’ having for its ob- 
ject social intercourse and the furtherance 
of the art of fishing. The Colony located 
itself upon the river Schuylkill adjoining 
the estate of Governor Penn, and instituted 
a form of government by the election of 
Thomas Stretch, Esq. as Governor together 
with five members ot Assembly, a Sheriff, 
Coroner and a Secretary; the latter ap- 
pointed by his excellency. In these officers 
were combined the executive, legislative 
and judicial functions of this novel 
and extraordinary self-erected government. 
The gala-days began on May rst, the open- 
ing of the season, and continued fortnight- 
ly till October, when the annual election 
was held, after which the electors partook 
of a substantial repast of rounds of beef, 
barbacued pig and sirloin steaks together 
with the productive industry of the Angler 
and Fowler, washed down with bowls of 
Fish House punch. 

In 1747, the Colonists resolved to build 
them a Court-house for the meetings of the 
Governor, Assembly and citizens and en- 
tered into a lease for the ground, with 
‘Baron Warner,’’ the then lord of the 
soil. The following is one of the few 
extant documents of this primitive period 
of the Colony’s existence : 


“THE STATE IN SCHUYLKILL.” 





“* Schuylkill June 1st, 1749. 


Received of the Honorable Thomas 
Stretch, Esq. & Co. three fresh sun perch 
in full for one year’s rent, of the Court- 
House lot on Schuylkill, due this present 
month. 

WILLIAM WarNER.”’ 

It isalso reported that some Indian chiefs 
of the Delaware tribe attended a council 
of the Colonists and granted to them and 
their successors forever the ‘‘right and 
privilege to hunt in the woods and fish in 
the waters of the Schuylkill;’’ and they 
have maintained to the present day the 
right then conferred. To support and 
defend this prerogative we find an act 
among the archives entitled ‘‘an act for 
augmenting the Navy in Schuylkill and for 
maintaining the same, &c.’’ with this pre- 
amble : 

‘* Whereas, upon a late survey taken of 
our Navy in Schuylkill, it unquestionably 
appears that our two Frigates, known by 
the names of Shirk and Fly, are con- 
demned as totally unfit for service; and 
whereas it greatly behooves the honor of 
our Colony, in an especial manner at this 
time, not to suffer the least diminution of 
our marine, knowing that our chief sup- 
port depends thereon: Therefore, for 
these and other reasons, Be it enacted by 
the Honorable Thomas Stretch Esq. Gov- 
ernor and Commander in chief in the said 
Colony in Schuylkill by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Freemen of the said 
Colony, in general assembly met, and by 
authority of the same in manner following 
&c. 

Let this Act pass, Zhomas Stretch. L. S. 
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March 19, 1762. 


From this date until 1769, the affairs of 
the Colony flourished, when those dark 
days which ‘‘tried men’s souls’’ over- 
shadowed its prosperity together with its 
neighbors, and the citizens of Schuylkill 
hastened, some to their country’s councils 
some to the tented field; but one member 
proving recreant to the cause. Its Govern- 
or commanded the First Troop, and many 
of its citizens were enrolled in the ranks. 
The following is a brief record of their 
services; ‘‘The Philadelphia troop of 
Light Horse under the command of Cap- 
tain Morris, having performed their tour 
of duty, are’ discharged for the present. 

‘*T take this opportunity of returning my 
most sincere thanks to the Captain, and 
to the gentlemen who compose the troop, 
for the many essential services which they 
have rendered to their country, and to me 
personally, during the course of this severe 
campaign. ‘Though composed of gentle- 


men of fortune, they have shown a noble 
example of discipline and subordination, 
and in several actions have shown a spirit 


and bravery, which will ever do honor to 
them, and will ever be gratefully remem- 
bered by me.”’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
Head Quarters, Morris-town. 


January 23d, 1777. 

It was not until 1781, that a regular meet- 
ing of the new ‘State in Schuylkill’’ is 
recorded, when the survivors of the war 
met to organize and take position as a so- 
vereign state and drew up a code of laws the 
preamble to which was as follows; Where- 
as, the Court of Great Britian, soon after 
the peace of Versailles, in the year 1763, 
began to oppress the inhabitants of then 
British America, by laying restrictions on 
their trade, and making laws to bind them 
in all cases whatever, contrary to the origi- 
nal charters, and the just and natural rights 
of freemen, and in the year 1775, did 
with a strong fleet and army invade the 
same, which obliged the inhabitants there- 
of, to unite for their mutual defence, and 
after frequent application to the court of 
Great Britain without obtaining redress, 
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they were necessitated to declare them- 
selves, on the 4th of July, 1776, Free and 
Independent States: in consequence there- 
of, a large military force invaded this State, 
and the virtuous inhabitants thereof, being 
unprovided for defence, were obliged to 
withdraw into the neighboring states until 
by their assistance those ravagers were 
driven out; Resolved, that the following, 
be the Laws, Rules and Regulations for 
governing the inhabitants of the Vew State 
in Schuylkill &c.”’ 

Another gala day was added at this time 
to those usually celebrated by the Colo- 
ny—the anniversary of our Independ- 
ence—and has ever since been honored by 
a meeting at the Castle on the 4th of July. 

The next historical event occurred in 
1787, when a special meeting was called 
to make arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of his excellency General Washing- 
ton, (then presiding over the Constitutional 
Convention) and such other gentlemen as 
the company might choose to invite on 
Thursday June 14th, at the Castle. No 
record is preserved of this great occasion 
in the annals of the association. 

Many are the distinguished patriots at 
home and those visiting our shores from 
abroad who have received the hospitalities 
of The State in Schuylkill. Ata special 
meeting held July 19th, 1825. ‘‘It was 
resolved, that the Governor, Council and 
Citizens of the State, understanding Gene- 
ral Lafayette and suite propose honoring 
them with a visit, most heartily welcome 
them as guests of the State, on Thursday 
next, the 21st inst. at their Castle, at the 
State in Schuylkill and that a formal invi- 
tation be officially tendered.”’ 

This invitation was accepted. The 
General approached the State boundaries at 
about two o’clock when the ‘‘ Company, 
habited in the fisherman’s style with white 
linen aprons and ample straw hats were 
formed in open file facing inwards, near 
the North front entrance to the Castle. 
The General and suite advancing were 
greeted by the Secretary of State as fol- 
lows: ‘ Dear General—The Governor—or, 
Council and Citizens assembled, greet you, 
and the gentlemen accompanying you, 
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with a cordial welcome to the ‘State in 
Schuylkill.” Your visit here completes your 
tour to all the States in the Union. We 
possess but a limited territory and popula- 
tion but there are no limits to the joy we 
feel on this auspicious occasion. It isnow 
nearly a century since some of the most 
eminent men of our present Colony of 
Pennsylvania, associated on the banks of 
our beautiful river, and founded this Institu- 
tion with a view to occasional relaxation 
from the cares and fatigue of business. The 
waters and woods furnish abundance of 
game, and the pursuit of it and its prepa- 
ration for the festive board at once con- 
tributed to the delight and health of the 
sportsmen. No event (save the War of 
the Revolution, in which you Sir, bore so 
distinguished a part) ever interrupted the 
amusements of the Fishing and Fowling 
Company of the Colony, in Schuylkill. 
Its independence is coeval with the close 
of that contest, when its surviving citi- 
zens, exchanging the sword and musket, 
for the angling rod, and the fowling piece, 
re-assembled as Freemen, declared the in- 
dependence of the State, and adopted that 
admirable recorded Constitution of Gov- 
ernment, under which like her associated 
sisters of the Union, she has continued to 
prosper and her citizens to enjoy those 
sporting privileges, and frugal festivities 
you will witness and partake of this day.’’ 

To this address Lafayette responded : 

‘*My dear Sir,—I feel sincere pleasure 
in visiting your ancient Institution, so 
pleasantly situated on the bank of your 


beautiful river. It is the more grateful to 
me as it completes my tour fo a// the States 
in the Union. About half a century ago 
I first crossed your beautiful stream in times 
of peril; far different now are the sensa- 
tions I realize, in meeting my friends on so 
pleasant an occasion. I feel honored by 
your polite invitation and kind reception 
in your ancient and agreeable State in 
Schuylkill. May you long continue happy 
and prosperous.’’ 

The grounds were then inspected by the 
distinguished visitor when he was initiated 
into the duties of a Fisherman and enrolled 
as an honorary member as the following 
testifies : 

‘«In testimony of my acceptance of Hono- 
rary membership of ‘ the Fishing Company 
of the State in Schuylkill,’ I hereunto 
subscribe my name, and promise conformi- 
ty to the Constitution and Laws of the 
State, as far as I am enabled to do. 
Castle, State in Schuylkill, this 21st day 
of July, A. D. 1825. 

LAFAYETTE.’ 


Many of the great and good of our time 
have been honored by invitations to the 
simple fare of the Colony in Schuylkill, 
for the Anglers of to day guard with jealous 
eye the customs of their ancestors and it 
has ever been to this conservative spirit 
that the Colony has owed its continuance 
during one hundred and thirty years of 
uninterrupted activity and prosperity, main- 
taining its character for respectability 
as a fraternity. 





RAMBLES FOR RELICS. CHILHOWEE, 


Tha ReEcorD is indebted for the following paper, 
to Mr. E. O. Dunning, an explorer for Antiqua- 
rian purposes in the Southern States under the 
patronage of the Peabody Museum connected with 
Harvard College: 


The interest awakened, at the present 
time, in what relates to ancient races of 
men in the United States affords a reason 
for publishing in the ‘‘ American Histori- 
cal and Antiquarian Record”’ a brief ac- 


count of some of my recent rambles for 
relics, in Blount County, Tennessee, along 
Little Tennessee river, from Chilhowee 
Mountain to North Carolina. 

The name of Tennessee is now applied 
to the stream after it unites with the Hol- 
ston to its mouth in the Ohio, a distance 
that requires for its accomplishment in a ca- 
noe, by an Indian navigator, ‘‘ two oars, 
two moons.’’ It describes from its source, 
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near the north east corner of Georgia, 
round to the Alabama line on the north, 
a country of the Cherokees. Their Fath- 
erland lay in the south along the branches 
of the Savannah. 

Both rivers may be traced from the same 
head spring, in a marshy glade in a pass 
of the Blue Ridge, and, flowing in opposite 
directions they make a water-line connec- 
tion between the Atlantic coast and the 
Mississippi river. 

The settlements of the Cherokees ex- 
tended from time to time down the Ten- 
nessee, forming the overhill, middle and 
lower towns of which vestiges are now seen 
on the plains and traces of the intercur- 
rence and the expeditions of the tribe in 
the crossing places of the mountains. 

From the top of Chilhowee, a spur of 
the Alleghany range, an Indian trail is 
followed by the ‘‘mail boy’’ once a week 
and occasionally by a traveller like myself, 
on foot. Chilhowee, a corruption of 
Cheera and owi meaning ‘‘fire-deer,’’ 
came from the circumstance, probably, 
that the natives hunted wild animals on 
the mountains, a favorite retreat of game, 
At night, with blazing pine knots 


by fire. 
they encircled the deer, which frightened 
the animals by the glare, and they were 


easily ‘‘driven in”’ 
numbers. 

The old trail on the summit of Chil- 
howee, crossed by a wagon road from 
Montvale Springs, leads down on the south 
side to a ‘‘cove,’’ sunk a thousand feet 
below the peaks of the Alleghanies, called 
‘Happy Valley’’ which is as difficult, al- 
most, of approach and egress as Happy 
Valley, the hereditary prison of Abyssinian 
princes, described by Dr. Johnson, from 
which Rasselas hoped to escape only on 
artificial wings. After scaling a precipice 
however, and stumbling down a ‘‘Gap”’ 
the traveler arrives at a ‘‘settlement’’ 
which means here a dwelling house, a 
smith’s shop and a grocery. For his toils 
in the passes and the repulsive aspect of 
the village he is rewarded by a view of 
beautiful natural scenery: the Tennessee 
in the distance foaming along its narrow 
mountain channels toward the plain where 


and killed in large 
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it suddenly subsides into a peaceful river, 
filling its level banks a mile apart, and 
turning round the foot of ‘‘Sachem’s 
Bluff ’’ flows back in a line parallel with 
its former course. When viewed from 
‘‘Bald Top’’ there seems to be two rivers 
coming to ‘‘the meeting of the waters,”’ 
invited by the flowers of bordering and 
expanded meadows. 

In such a retreat of Mother Nature as 
‘¢ Chilhowee Valley’’ we are apt to find 
traces of her elder children. Scattered 
habitations of the Cherokees were here as 
late as 1790, when the last disappeared 
before the encroachment of white settlers. 
Signs of their dwellings fallen to decay 
under earth with which they were overlaid 
are now observed, with sometimes a refuse 
or ‘‘ kitchen heap,’’ composed of charcoal, 
mussel shells and fragments of pottery. 
On a hill is a dilapidated circular stone 
wall upon which cedar posts had supported 
a roof, the remains of a council house or 
place of public meetings; in front was a 
quadrangular area enclosed by earth em- 
bankments, the ‘‘chunk yard”’ of the 
savages, where they tortured their victims. 

Relics of a pre-historic race have been 
found in Chilhowee. In 1869, I was in- 
formed, a freshet uncovered a number of 
‘*stone coffins’’ which were destroyed by 
the cultivators of the soil excepting four 
or five that came under my observation. 
They were nearly of the same dimensions, 
three feet high, two broad and four in 
length, built of slate slabs, set in the earth 
lengthwise and having thin edges nicely 
fitted at the sides of the tombs and round 
the corners, and placed over the top so as 
to form a pointed arch. Each contained 
human bones too much decayed to be re- 
moved in considerable portions, and other 
relics. From one I took a small vase com- 
posed of a part of red clay mixed with 
pulverized mussel shells, a flint hatchet 
and a sculptured pipe of a porphyritic 
rock. Judged by the form of these sep- 
ulchres and the position of the bones of 
the skeletons, the dead at the time of their 
burial must have been placed in sitting or 
crouching position, so as to take up as 
little room as possible, a custom that was 
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not followed by the Cherokees, as their 
annual bone cellections, cave burials and 
the deposition of human remains under 
stone piles clearly show. It did not pre- 
vail among any of the Indian tribes, It 
conforms to a practice of remote times 
and is dated back, by the antiquarians of 
Northern Europe to the first period of the 
Stone Age. There seems to have been 
almost a universal observance of the rite 
among primitive peoples, if the disclosures 
of their sepulchres are to be regarded, not 
only on the Western Continent but in 
Peru, Central America, Mexico and the 
Southern and Western portions of the 
United States. 

The stone receptacles that have been 
discovered from time to time in Chil- 
howee, below the present level of the al- 
luvial ‘‘bottom,’’ may have been placed 
in some order around a central mound or 
monument, a cone shaped structure of 
earth, twenty feet high and fifty in diame- 
ter at the base. The freshet of 1869, 
washed away a section on the west side 
disclosing a foundation of boulders or 
water washed rocks. 

After the surface soil was removed from 
the apex of the cone and a cavity dug six 
feet in depth I reached a slab of slate 
which proved to be a part of the covering 
of another rude sarcophagus, like those 
buried in the surrounding plain. It was 
more carefully constructed however, and 
instead of an angular it was closed with a 
round arch of slate pieces, of uniform 
width, laid lengthwise upon curved sup- 
ports, at each end of the tomb. The slabs 
after being fitted together were kept in 
place by the pressure ot earth from above. 
Owing to the impermeable strata intersect- 
ing the mound and its elevation above the 
level of the river, the contents of the cis- 
tern were preserved better than those of 
the sepulchres on the plain. The original 
bent posture of the corpse was the same in 
all. Of the skeleton I was able to remove 
portions of the skull, the jaw-bones, verte- 
bra, the sacrum, a femur and some bones 
of the feet. A gourd shaped vessel, or 
bottle, ten inches in diameter, composed 
of fine red clay mixed with shell particles 
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and having a handle and spout in one pro- 
jection, was taken from the head of the 
tomb. The conical base of this utensil in- 
dicated the earliest type of fictile ware, 
and though fashioned by hand and without 
ornamentation, its fine proportions and in- 
describable grace of outline will place it 
in a favorable light by the side of rare an- 
tiquities recovered from western tumuli. 

With this vessel were flint arrow points, 
an axe of polished serpentine and more 
than a quart of shell beads. The beads 
could be traced along the limbs of the 
skeleton as if they had been attached to 
the garment in which the deceased was 
entombed. 

The flood which carried away a part of 
the mound exposed valuable relics that 
were ‘‘lost by beingfound.’’ Among them 
were large sea shells, such as are often 
found in these receptacles and small im- 
ages in stone representing the human form. 

Further excavations in the monnd re- 
vealed two more of these stone tombs, one 
two feet below the first described, the 
other three feet from it in the same place, 
containing fragments of bones, ornaments, 
charcoal and ashes. 

Fires had been extinguished throughout 
this mausoleum, shown by layers of burnt 
earth and other carbonaceous materials, 
kindled to consume the offerings in honor 
of the dead. 

Apparent in the large number of burial 
mounds that I have examined in three of 
the Southern states, are layers of charcoal 
and of clay, intermixed with ashes, calcined 
human and animal bones, fragments of 
earthen ware and various sorts of imple- 
ments, over a wooden vault, a stone coffin 
or a course of wood and bark which usually 
covered the remains of a skeleton, with 
such treasures as are commonly deposited 
with the dead. Captives in war may have 
been immolated on these altars, as among 
the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians. In 
one instance, viewing in a charred mass the 
bones of human beings that had been 
evidently broken and split for some pur- 
pose, I could hardly persuade myself that 
I was not looking upon remnants of a can- 
nibal feast, a part of the funeral rites. 
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This opinion is somewhat inconsistent 
with the partial civilization of the mound 
builders, but one that is confirmed by the 
practice of the Aztecs and of the most 
cultivated of the Pacific islanders, the 
Figians. Fire always bore a part in the 
obsequies ot the race of the mounds, 
but in a way that showed by the composi- 
tion of the charred strata and by the relics 
preserved, the design of the conflagration. 

This custom need -not be confounded 
with the burning of the remains of those 
for whom the rites were performed which 
is referred in Europe, by archeologists, to 
the Bronze Epoch. Inthe pyramidal struc- 
tures of America as in the Dolmeres of 
Sweden and Denmark, and the long bar- 
rows of Brittany, fires were lighted over 
the sepulchral chambers, precious gifts, in 
memory of the deceased, to some Deity 
were cast into the flames and the conse- 
crated tumulus became not a funeral pyre, 
but a sacrificial altar. By this rite was 


manifested a belief in a supreme spirit and 
a future State. 
From the observance of extraordinary 


ceremonies in the erection of the tumulus 
work in Chilhowee, it may be supposed to 
have contained the mortal remains of dis- 
tinguished persons, perhaps of one family, 
who perished at different periods and were 
buried in the centre of the structure, which 
rising above the plain as a solid foundation 
by degrees assumed the stately proportions 
of a mausoleum, a tomb and monument.' 

The type of one class of objects found 
in the mound confirms a conclusion, drawn 
from numerous sources, that Indians were 
not the builders. Arrows and spear heads 
roughly chipped from flint, stone axes, 
hatchets, hammers, mortars and pestles 


1 The practice of mound-sepulchre prevailed all over north- 
ern Europe in the earlier times. Herodotus, speaking of the 
tombs of the Scythians made for their kings, says “they 
labored earnestly to raise as high a mount of earth as pos- 
sible." He also speaks of the tomb of the father of Croesus 
and King of the Scythians, which was an mmense mound of 
earth with a basis of stones, and was raised by ‘‘ the meaner 
sort of people and maid-servants.”” It appeared froma record 
kept, that the servant-girls did the most of the work. Mont- 
faucon, inthe Supplement to his ‘‘ Antiquity Explained,”’ says 
“the Cimbri, the Danes, the Sweedes and other nations raised 
upon the bodies of their dead, vast heaps of sand or stones; 
some of these a hundred pieces in circuit.’ These were raised 
over the remains of Princes or persons of the first rank. 

Keister, in his “‘ Northern Antiquities’’ cited by Montfau- 
con, says that about Bremen, Westphalia and Friesland, 
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ground into rude shapes, out of rock at 
hand were, as their abundant relics show, 
in common use among this people. If 
they buried their dead with their treasures 
in the mounds, why are not these imple- 
ments sometimes found among the original 
deposits, instead of these which betray a 
more cultivated race, such as arms and 
tools beautifully wrought out of polished 
stone—serpentine, porphyry, jade, obsi-— 
dian,—of delicate shape and elegant work- 
manship, the choice material, in some in- 
stances having been brought from distant 
regions? 

From such facts agreeing with the reve- 
lations of the mounds so far as they have 
been examined in this country, an infer- 
ence of some importance may be drawn, 
bearing upon the comparative antiquity of 
the Indian race in North America. At 
the time of the discovery they used such 
rude arms and utensils as are referred to in 
the earliest period of the stone age. The 
finest implements of the mound builders 
on the contrary, show that they had ad- 
vanced to an era of more culture, that of 
polished stone. They must have been 
therefore the primitive people to have be- 
come partially civilized when the so-called 
Aborigines were in a state of pure barba- 
rism ; there being no proof of the intru- 
sion of any stimulating foreign element of 
civilization before the Columbian era. If 
man proceeded from the Old World he 
came as a savage and arrived at a stage of 
progress, indicated by the recovered relics 
of ancient art, by modes of his own. 

A tradition respecting the earthen tu- 
muli in Chilhowee may be related on the 
authority of a man ninety years old who 
had it in his youth from an old Indian who 
received it from his father and he from his 
ancestors. It is related that long ago the 
Cherokees conquered and drove away a 


where there are no stones, the inhabitants made the mounds 
of earth and turf of a vast size. 

Adam Olearius, a distinguished German traveller in the 
17th century and who was court mathematician and librarian 
to the Duke of Holstein, who went with an embassy of the 

uke to Russia and afterwards to Persia, speaks, in an ac- 
count of his travels in the East, of seeing on the banks of the 
Volga, the sepulchre of a Tartar Emperor (one of seven 
kings who had died there,) com d of a vast mound of 
earth which his soldiers brought on their shields and laid 
upon his body.—[EDITOR. } 
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race of men, unlike themselves, who built 
the mounds for sepulchres ; a statement that 
agrees, substantially, with other oral testi- 
mony touching this class of antiquities. 

It merely confirms the fact that the re- 
puted conquerors knew nothing of the 
origin of these structures, and their descen- 
dants could only say, in truth, our fathers 
found them here and did not disturb them ; 
how long they have stood, who put them 
up ‘The Great Spirit only knows.”’ 

The assignment of these erections to a 
pre-historic people suggests an inquiry as 
to the burial places of the Cherokees who 
were numerous in Chilhowee, in 1790. 

After the occupancy of this country by 
white settlers, their mode of interment 
was followed by the red men, whose re- 
mains are occasionally turned up by the 
plough and obliterated by the harrow. 
The dead, previously, were often deposited 
in a cave without any other protection 
from intrusion than the blocking up of the 
entrance, loosely, with rocks. ‘They were 
sometimes laid in the field under stone 
heaps. Upon a hill 300 feet above the 
Tennessee, there is an ancient cemetery of 
the Cherokees within the space of an acre. 
Round rocks brought up from the bed of 
the stream had been laid together forming 
cone shaped piles, from four to eight feet 
high. ‘Twenty-five had escaped the rav- 
ages of time and the vagrant curiosity of 
men. InoneI found rotted pieces of wood, 
and decayed human and animal bones. 
The deposition in this instance had been 
made in a shallow cavity. From another 
I took three small bells, of perforated hol- 
low metal, containing solid balls, resemb- 
ling sleigh bells, obtained probably from 
Europeans having intercourse with the 
natives. Such ‘‘tinkling ornaments,” 
attached to bear-skin belts, were worn 
around the ankles of the Indian women, in 
the dance. The heaps were the work evi- 
dently, of a recent race. Regarding the 
decomposition of animal remains which 
they contained, making an allowance for 
exposure to air and moisture and the size 
of trees growing among the displaced 
rocks, they may be dated back a couple of 
centuries. 


These may be distinguished from a class 
of stone heaps with which they are some- 
times confounded. In the ‘‘Gaps’’ and 
crossing places of the mountains artificial 
piles are observed which had their origin 
in the superstition that connects some good 
fortune with their accumulation. In this 
belief the Cherokees on a journey or the 
war-path, were accustomed, at certain 
places to throw a stone, hoping by this 
act, to escape evil and secure a safe return. 
From such beginnings, by the custom of 
warriors pressing to add to the mass, arose 
these piles varying in height and bulk. 
They differ from such as cover the human 
remains in being irregular in form ‘and 
composed of such light materials as may 
be easily taken up and thrown down. 

At ‘Indian Grave Gap”’ the distinction 
may be noticed. On one side of the pass 
the grave of a chief, celebrated by tradi- 
tion, was marked by a cone of rocks, of 
nearly the same dimensions. Opposite 
was the misshappen heap of a superstitious 
erection. It contained no relics and bore 
no mark of great antiquity. Tradition 
assigns it tothe modern Indians. Tumular 
stone works of this description occur fre- 
quently in some of the Western States. 
They are mentioned as extant in the South, 
by Adair and other old traders and nar- 
rators. Travellers in other countries speak 
of mounds having a similar import. Wins- 
low at Jaffa, Ceylon, in 1832, wrote as 
follows: ‘‘In coming over a tract of land 
which in America is called barrens, where 
there is but little cultivation I saw in 
several places near the foot paths leading 
to the principal bazaar large piles of stones. 
Inquiring into the cause I was told that 
the people in passing over such places were 
in the habit of casting a stone upon heaps 
begun in some particular spot as an offer- 
ing to some evil spirit who would, other- 
wise, afflict them and their families.’’ 

A Rambler for relics may be excused, 
perhaps, for noticing, in connection with 
ancient memorials, a monument of the 
present age, different in its association 
from any that have been described. It 
stands in Indian Grave Gap, covering the 
unreclaimed remains of an officer of U. S. 
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Volunteers, in North Carolina, who fell in 
a skirmish at the beginning of the late 
civil war. It isa rude collection of stones, 
selected, however, with some care and laid 
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in a shape corresponding with the human 
form, not so compactly as to prevent its 
contents from appearing through the crev- 
ices, in the ordinary waste of time. 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Caprain TRENT AND THE OHIO Forts. 
The author of the query on page 173 of 
the Recorp, concerning Capt. Trent is 
informed that our Secretary, Mr. Good- 
man, who edited Trent’s Journal of 1852, 
died on the twentieth of December last. 
To his death, historical literature has lost 
the most promising young man of the 
west. In this society his loss is irrepara- 
ble. 

In Mr. Saffell’s statements touching the 
Forts at Sandusky, I add the following 
notes: On Coxe’s map of ‘ Carolina,”’ 
1729, the earliest English one we have, 
the name of the Bay is not given. 

On that of Henry Popple, London, 
1733, it is called ‘‘ Lake Sandoski;’’ no 
Fort or Port is mentioned. Some early 
French writer to which I cannot now refer, 
calls it ‘* St. Dusky.’’ 

R. and J. Otten’'s map of the French 
and English possessions in N. America, 
Amsterdam, 1755, has it ‘‘Sandosky,’’ 
and no Fort, but at the mouth of ‘* Gwa- 
hago,’’ (Cuyahoga) is a French Fort. 
The map of John Mitchel, endorsed by 
Pownall, London and Amsterdam, 1755, 
has a fort on the north side of ‘‘Sandoske’’ 
Bay, ‘‘ usurped by the French in 1751,” 
but at ‘*Conahogue’’ or ‘‘ Gwahaga,’’ 
there is no fort. 

At the Miami town, (now Fort Wayne, 
Indiana), is a fort ‘‘ usurped by the French 
1750.’’ On the map of Lewis Lvans, 
certified by Pownall, Philadelphia, 1755, 
is ‘* Fort Sandusky,’’ on the north side of 
the Bay, near Lake Erie, and ‘‘ Fort Ju- 
nendat built in 1754,’’ on the South side 
near the entrance of Sandusky River. 
On the ‘* Cuyahoga’’ fifteen miles from 
the mouth is a ‘‘ French house,’’ but no 
fort. English traders were at Cuyahoga 
and Sandusky, in 1748—g9 whose estab- 


lishments probably passed for Forts, 
They also had a post in 1750, at Picka- 
willany, on Loomis’ Creek, near the 
North-west corner of Shelby Co. O. which 
the French captured in 1752. 

Before this, according to these maps, 
they had driven the Colonial traders from 
Sandusky and the Miami River. Fort 
‘* Junandat’’ was a French establishment 
built the year after Forts Presque Isle and 
Le Beuf, and the same year as Fort Ve- 
nango, at the mouth of French Creek on 
the Alleghany River. c.. W. 

Cleveland, Ohio April 9, 1872. 


THE Goop OLp Times.—The honorable 
Jeremiah Dunbar, Esq; joynt Agent with 
the Honorable Francis Harrison, Esq; 
for the Equivalent Lands in the Oblong, 
and deputy Surveyor of the King’s Woods, 
&c. &c. took Possession of the Office of 
Clerk of the City of Perth-Amboy, and 
very handsomly wet his Commission, by 
entertaining all the Town. It is said to be 
worth thirty Shillings per. Annum and no 
more. 

The N. Y. Weekly Journal, March 3, 1734. 
W. K. 


WALTER CRUISE was the name of a 
Corporal among the American riflemen, 
who was taken a prisoner by the British, at 
night, while endeavoring to take a senti- 
nel of the advance guard at Bunker's 
Hill. Can any correspondent of the His- 
TORICAL REcoRD, give any information 
concerning him. 5. 


Rooke.—What is known of Maj. Harry 
Rooke who was one of the aides-de-camp 
to Gen. Gage, while he was at Boston, 
during the time of the battle of Bunker's 
Hill? X. 
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NEW FORM OF GOVERNMENT PROPOSED.— 


I enclose herewith, a copy of a paper in my 
possession, from the pen of Richard Stockton, 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, which he addressed to the British 
Ministry, in 1774. The beginning but non-es- 
sential portion of the paper is missing. It begins 
with “ed,’' to which I have affixed, in brackets, 
what was evidently the context. 
HENRY R. HOWLAND. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


‘* [For reasons foundjed upon the most 
indubitable facts (of which the writer of 
this, from his general acquaintance with 
America is perhaps as competent a judge 
as any man whatsoever), it is humbly 
proposed to the consideration of his Ma- 
jestys’ Ministers, whether it would not be 
proper, 

‘‘1st., That a royal Instruction be im- 
mediately obtained and sent over to the 
several Governors of the North American 
Colonies, requesting them forthwith to re- 
commend it to their several Assemblies to 
pass, and to give their own assent to an Act 
which may be passed by the Legislatures of 
the several Provinces, empowering certain 
Commissioners, therein to be named, to 
repair to England, with power to confer 
with his Majesty’s Ministers or with Com- 
missioners appointed by Act of Parliament 
respecting the grand Points in dispute be- 
tween great Britain and America, and 
finally to determine thereupon. 

‘‘ adly., That to prevent all disputes in 
future, the said American Commissioners 
be also empowered to confer and agree 
with the British Commissioners respecting 
the future Government and regulation of 
the Colonies ; either by framing one Gen- 
erdl System of Government for all the 
Colonies on the continent, similar to the 
British, or by making some material altera- 
tions in the present mode of provincial 
Government. Jn either of which systems 
some effectual provision may be made for 
the adequate support of the American 
Government by the Americans themselves: 
and also for the payment of all such sums 
of money as may become due from Ame- 
rica to great Britain for the assistance of 
the Fleet and Army. ‘These determina- 
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tions of the said Commissioners to be 
subjected nevertheless, to such alteration 
as the wisdom of his Majesty and his 
Parliament of Great Britain may make 
therein: and as shall be agreed to by the 
several provincial Legislatures. 

‘¢ 3dly., That upon such instructions 
being given to the several Governors, his 
Majesty be advised in his royal Clemency 
to recommend it to his Parliament, to 
suspend the operation of the Boston Port 
Act' until the Determination of the s* 
Commissioners shall be had. 

‘*The author of the above hints offers 
them with all humility, and with great 
diffidence of his own abilities on so great 
and national a question. But some expe- 
dient must: be fallen upon, or we shall be 
involved in a civil war, the most obstinate, 
awitul and tremendous that perhaps ever 
occurred since the Creation of the world. 

‘* He will esteem it a signal Blessing of 
Divine Providence conferred upon him, if 
any one Idea he hath suggested may be of 
any use at this dreadful Crisis: and if 
otherwise, he will at least be able to com- 
fort himself with the uprightness of his 
Intentions in this feeble attempt, and with 
the assurance that it can do no harm 
either to himself, or any other Person.’’ 

Then follows in the same hand writing. 

** Decem* 12th, 1774.”" 

‘‘The above is a copy of a paper, 
transmitted to England the last Winter, 
and, by one of the Author’s correspond- 
ents, put into the hands of the po 
North and Dartmouth." 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTH RECORD.—It may 
interest the Editor of the Recorp to be in- 
fore | that I have compared the entry of 
Gecrge Washington’s birth made in his 
mo her’s Bible, with the only known ex- 
istirg piece of her writing in which 


1 This was an act for the punishment of the citizens of 
Boston for their rebellious act in destroying. tea on board of 
tea ships, in their harbour, in December 1773. It provided 
for removing the custom-house and all = ic offices from 
Boston, and so, virtually, for the closing of its port and the 
destruction of its commerce. The Bill passed the British 
Parliament by an almost unanimous vote, and on the 31st of 
March, 1774, it became a law by receiving the signature of 
the king.—| EDITOR. } 
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George’s name appears and that the afore- 
said entry was nof made by her. No 
hesitation exists in my mind in pronouncing 
it to be in the handwriting of Washington 
himself, and written between 1750 and 
1760. A slight error occurred in the copy 
published in the REcorD (page 166,) in 
as much as the name of Captain Brooks, (the 
God-Father) was Christopher not Richard. 
Philadelphia, April 1872. F. M. E. 


Brappock’s Dereat.—The following 
is a list of the Officers who were present, 
and of those killed and wounded in the 
action on the Banks of Monongahela the 
oth Day of July, 1755, taken from manu- 
script returns in my possession. L. 


Staff. His Excellency Edward Brad- 
dock, Esq., Gen’l and Commander in chief 
of all his Majesty’s Forces in North Ame- 
rica. Died of his wounds, 
Robert Orme, Esq. Wounded. 
Roger Morris, Esq. Aid-de 
George Washington, Esq. \ -camps. 
Wm. Shirley, Esq. Sect’y. Killed. 
Sir John St. Clair Deputy 

Quarter Master Gen’l. 
Mathew Leslie Gen’l. Ass’t to 

the Quarter Master Gen’l. 
Francis Halket Esq. Major 

of Brigade. 


‘é 


Wounded. 
Wounded. 


Wounded. 


44th Regiment. 
Sir Peter Halket, Colonel. Killed. 
Lieut. Col. Gage, Slightly wounded. 
Captain Fallon, Killed. 
$6 Hobson, 34 
ee Beckworth ws 
“ Getkins “ 
Lieut. Falconer Wounded. 
‘Little o 
Bayley 
Dunbar 
Pattenger 
Halket 
Freeley 
Allen 
Simpson 
Lock 
‘Disney - 
Kenedy - 
Townsend Killed. 


Killed. 
Wounded. 
Killed. 
Wounded. 
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Lieut. Preston 
‘¢ ~~ Hartlow 
‘* Pennington 


48th Regiment 
Lieut. Col. Burton 
Major Sparks 
Captain Dobson 
- Cholmby 
" Bowyer 
" Ross 
Capt. Lieut. Morris 
*“< — Barbut 
Walsham 
Crimble 
Wideman 
Hansard 
Glarwin 
Hathorn 
Edmeston sé 
Cope ‘é 
Bereton Killed. 
Hart “6 
Montstresseur 
Dunbar 
Harrison 
Cowhart 
McMullen 
Crow 
Sterling 


Artillery. 
Captain Ord 
Capt. Lieut. Smith 
Lieut. Buchannan 
«© McCloud 
‘© McCullen 


Engineers 
Peter McKeller Eng. 
Robert Gordon Eng. 
Williamson Eng. 


Detachment of Sailors. 
Lieut Spedelow 
Mr. Haynes, Midshipman 
Mr. Talbot se 
Capt. Stone of Gen. Lascell’s Reg. 
Capt, Floyer of Gen. Warburton’s 
Regiment Wounded. 


Independent Companies of N. York. 


Captain Gates Wounded. 
Lieut. Soumain Killed. 


Killed. 


Wounded. 


Wounded. 
Slightly wounded. 


Killed. 
Wounded. 


Wounded. 


Wounded. 
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Miller Killed. 
Howarth of Captain Demeries 
Independent Company Wounded. 


Lieut. Gray of thesame Company ‘‘ 
Virginia Troops. 
Captain 
ee 


Stephens 

Waggoner 

Polson 

Peronie 

Stewart 

Hamilton 

Woodward 

Wright 

Splidroff 

Stuart Wounded. 

Waggoner Killed. 

McNab $s 

According to the most exact return we 

can as yet get, about six hundred men 

killed and wounded. 

Recapitulation. Officers wounded 
«Killed 25 
‘« Returned 21 

General died of wounds I 


36 


Total, 83 


‘*MonkKEy Spoon.—In the ‘‘ Notes and 
Queries’’ department of the April No. of 
your excellent Magazine, in speaking of the 
glove;, scarf, handkerchief and Spoon pre- 
sented to the eight bearers of Philip Liv- 
ingston in N. Y. 1749, the following ques- 
tion is asked by ‘‘Sego.’’ What is a 
Monkey Spoon, and how did the term 
originate ?’’ 

Bishop Kip of California, who has re- 
cently brought out a book on old New 
York, full of antiquarian interest throws 
some light ‘on the subject. He says ‘‘a 
Monkey Spoon was so called from the fig- 
ure of an Ape or Monkey carved 7 solids at 
the extremity of the handle. It differed 
from a common spoon in having a circular 
and very shallow bowl.’’ 

G. ALFRED S. 

Buffalo, N. Y. April, 1872. 

This answer’s ‘‘ Sego’s’’ question only in 
part ; it does not give us the origination 
of the gift of the Spoon and of its device. 

May we not look for its origin in the 
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customs of antiquity? Let us consider a 
few facts which seem to afford hints: 

The primitive Aryans of Central Asia, 
whose language forms the substratum of 
the existing tongues of Europe—the Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, German, Sclavic—were Sun- 
worshippers. They were profound natural 
philosophers, and deified, but did not, like 
their imitators the Egyptians and Greeks, 
personify the powers of nature. They 
believed, in its fullest degree, the Dar- 
winian theory of human development, and 
saw in the Ape or Monkey, man’s pro- 
genitor. Like the North American sava- 
ges who reverence the frst being of a race 
as Manitou or the Initial, the Aryans rev- 
erenced the Ape as the first type of the 
human race; and when, in the course of 
centuries, the worship of Ormuzd, the 
Sun, as the one great God of the universe, 
became corrupted by a polytheism which 
the Egyptians and Greeks afterward vul- 
garized in their mythological systems, the 
Ape was worshipped. It was an object of 
adoration in Egypt. It was a symbol of 
the origin of mankind, and used at fune- 
rals to remind the living of what they re- 
garded as a great truth, namely, human 
development, and to give the lesson that 
man, sprung from an Ape might become a 
god in the course of that development, in 
another sphere. 

In the second century of our era a sect 
of christian philosophers appeared, who 
blended the theologies of the east as de- 
veloped in Western Asia and Egypt, with 
the pure tenets of Christianity. These 
were called Gnostics, a term of Greek ori- 
gin, having the same significance as that 
of Illuminati--possessors of superior knowl- 
edge—in the Middle Ages. They regarded 
Jesus Christ, the Spiritual ‘‘Sun of Right- 
eousness,’’ as the incarnation of the mate- 
rial Sun—the god whom they worshipped 
under the general name of Adraxas, the 
seven letters which composes it having 
reference to the seven known planets. 
Abraxas, in their system, had 365 powers 
or angels—the number of days in a year— 
as his assistants, who represented the 


-operations of the Sun in its annual career 


in the pathway of the Zodiac. Jehovah 
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of the Jews, Ormuzd of the Aryans, and 
Jesus Christ of the Christians, each was 
their Abraxas. 

These Gnostics became a powerful sect, 
and sent down their influence to the Mid- 
dle Ages in the Christian church. They 
had incorporated with their spiritual wor- 
ship of Christ many of the ancient rites, 
and among them feasts at funerals, when 
the assistants were furnished with wine 
and each with a small spoon to sip it with. 

The early Gnostics wore amulets or 
charms against evil. These were usually 
gems of an eliptical shape, and bearing on 
one side devices that were always symbols 
of the Sun or its operations, and on the 
other, inscriptions. To the consideration 
of these Gnostic amulets, Montfaucon 
devotes a whole book of his ‘‘ Antiquity 
Explained,’’ and gives engravings of scores 
of the hundreds which are preserved in 
European cabinets. Among the devices 
the Ape was a common one, usually seen 
with its hands elevated, in an attitude of 
devotion. 

The little en- 
graving is a 


copy of one of 
these the size 
of the original 
from Montfau- 


con. May not 
ABRAXAS. asimilar device 
have been engraven as a charm upon the 
spoons given to the assistants at Gnostic 
funerals? and if so may not that custom, like 
many others, have come down to near our 
time through our English or German ances- 
tors from the Middle Ages? In the consid- 
eration of the foregoing facts, is there not 
ahint of the origin of the ‘‘ Monkey Spoon’’ 
given at funerals? We know that a simi- 
lar custom prevailed at christenings. 

It was anciently a custom in England, 
that came down from the christian Anglo- 
Saxons, for sponsors at baptisms to give to 
the child gilt spoons. These were called 
‘* Apostle Spoons,’’ because figures of the 
Apostles were carved on the handles. 
Opulent sponsors gave twelve spoons, the 
number of the Apostles. Those in mid- 
dling circumstances gave four, and the 
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poorer sort gave one, on which, sometimes, 
was engraved the figure of some other 
saint, in honor of whom the child was 
named. It is in allusion to this custom 
that Shakespeare makes King Henry say 
to Cranmer, who professes to be unworthy 
of being sponsor to the young princess, 
‘Come, come, my Lord, you’d spare your 
spoons.’’ Ben Johnson in his ‘ Barthol- 
omew Fair’’ alludes to the custom: ‘‘ And 
all this for the hope of a couple of Apostle 
spoons: and a cup to eat caudle in.’’ 

In Middleton’s comedy of ‘‘A Chaste 
Maid of Cheapside,’’ occurs this dialogue: 

‘*Second Gossif,—What has he given 
her? what is it, Gossip?’ 

‘* Third Gossip,—A faire high-standing 
Cup and two great ’Postle Spoons one of 
them gilt.’’ 

In his comedy of ‘*The Wits’’ (1639) 
Sir William Davenant makes one of the 
characters say : 

“ My pendants, carcanets, and rings, 
My christening caudle-cup and spoons 
Are dissolved into that lump.” 


WitiiaM TrENT.—The following may 
be of interest to the inquirers about Major 
Wm. Trent. See REcorD, pages 29 and 
173. It is endorsed by him, ‘‘ The Com- 
missioners’ instructions to use when I was 
going to the Twightwees.”’ 

Logs-town, June y° 14th, 1752. 
To Caprain WituiaM TRENT. — 
"—We desire you to proceed to the 
Pitts town with Expedition and there to 
deliver to the Piankishaw king an Hat 
Cloak and Vest, a shirt and stockings for 
his own use, and the other part of his 
Majesties’ present to be divided as the said 
king and his. chief men shall think fit, and 
that you will endeavor to promote his 
interest there. | JosHUA Fry 
LuNsFoRD Lomas 
James Parton. 

These signers were members of the 
House of Burgesses of Virginia. Col. 
Fry, in whose handwriting these instruc- 
tions are, was Washington’s immediate 
superior in the expedition to the Ohio. 

Major Trent’s papers, or many of them 
passed into the possession of Barnard and 















Michael Gratz, prominent merchants of 
Philadelphia, not as the Editor of the RE- 
CoRD supposed from Switzerland, but emi- 
grants from Germany in 1755. The Messrs. 
Gratz were, with some other Philadelphi- 
ans, joint proprietors of the whole North 
Western Territory, in the management of 
the affairs of which, William Trent was 
largely interested. F. M. E. 





EXPENSES OF THE First ConGRESS.—On 
looking over some old manuscripts that re- 
cently came into my possession I found 
one that I think of sufficient interest to 
warrant my transcribing it for the REcorD. 
It is verbatim et literatum as given below. 
Newark N. J. April 1872. W.A. W. 

(ENDORSEMENT. ) 


1774. Account of expenses of the first Congress 
which were paid by MR. Mire in,! 


Smith’s Bill City Tavern £169 74 
Servants 3 

172 74 

Clerks Fees John Hudson 13149 

H. Valentine 2163 

paid by T. M. Thos. McFee 4176 


Timothy Matlack 7 10 


C. T. paid a Clerk 15 
paid James Lynch Doorkeeper 11 5 
paid Isaac Lefevre acco’ of 
provisions & Attendance > 35 124 
himself & family 
John Todd, Pens Paper & Ink I 32 
55° 14 
Simitiére translating Address 6 
to the Canadians’ noe 
Henry Miller printing d° 7 
Plate to M" Thompson (Pensyl* 
Quota 4)* 7 
S279 14 
M‘' Thompson has paid Isaac 
Lefevre £9 17 6 
The Librarian Attendance‘ 12 
£282 14 
Damons Account of Washing 514 
287 15 4 
T.M.° paid McFee £4176 ina , 





! Thomas Mifflin, one of the delegates from Pennsylvania; 
afterward May 16, 1776, appointed Brigadier General. 


18 
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‘* ONE OF THE OLDEST INHABITANTs.,’’— 
We hear from New-Market, in the pro- 
vince of New Hampshire, that on Monday 
Night the 12th Instant, died there, Mr. 
Perkins, who could not certainly tell his 
own Age, but this he has often said, That 
he was fourteen Years old when he came 
into this Country: and that then there 
were but two or three Houses in Boston: 
So that we must suppose him to be 114, 
or perhaps 116 Years old when he died. 
The Boston Weekly News Letter, June 29, 
1732. 


Crown Pornt.—We have an account 
from Albany, dated the 25th of last 
Month, that the French of Canada, with 
about 80 Men, have built a Fort, and en- 
clos’d it with Stockadoes, at the Crown 
Point, on the South side of Corlear’s Lake 
near the Carrying Place above Saratogo 
(about three days Journey from Albany) 
and have also built a House of Forty Feet 
and are busy to erect two more there. 
The persons who brought this Account do 
add, That they were credibly inform’d in 
Canada, that the French design to enclose 
the said Fort and Buildings with a Stone- 
wall next Spring, and at the same time to 
send up two Hundred Men to Tiederon- 
dequat, on the South side of Caderaque* 
Lake, above Oswego, near the Sinnecka 








2 M. DuS:mitiére a French gentleman who wrote and spoke 
English readily. Several volumes of curious MSS. and print- 
ed papers of his collectionareinthe Philadelphia City Libra- 
y “here 1s a’notice of him in Watons Annals, p. 5308. The 

uty of superintending the ‘translating, printing, publishing 
and dispersing”’ the oldeens was devolved by Congress on the 
delegates trom Pennsylvania.—Journal 1 p 45. 


8 Charles Thompson Sccretary ofthe Congress. The words 
within the parenthesis are difficult to read in the original, but 
are thought to be correctly deciphered, although the meaning 
of the item is not known. 

4 The Directors of the Phila. Library Company under date 
of August 31, 1774, ordered ‘ that the librarian furnish the 
ee wep who are to meet in Congress, with the use of such 

ks as they may have occasion for, during their sitting, tak- 
ing a receipt for them.”’ Journai I p. 8 

5 “TT. M.” (Timothy Matlock) named as one of the clerks, 
is pony mentioned by Watson as his authority for much 
valuable information of the olden time,’ as he lived to be 
nearly one hundred years old. 

6 The ancient Indian name of Lake Ontario. The French 
built a fort of that name, near the present city of Kingston at 
the north-east end of Lake Ontario, at an early period. So 
early as 1689, Jacob Liesler then styling himself ‘* Lieutenant- 

overnor and Commander-in-Chief’’ of New York, issued a 


Conant authorising Nicholas Rust to take not exceeding 25 


ten ‘*to go forth w unto or ware y* s4 ffort named Ka 
ckquajoynd with ye K. M. Indians an allegance wt this of 

rown as to your wisdom shall seem mete, and do assault 
po | and utterly destroy y*® s4 ffort and rase it down to y* 
ground,” 
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Country, in order to stop the English 
Trading with the Indians. N. B. It is 
apprehended, that if these encroachments 
of the French are not prevented, they 
may prove of the last Consequence to 
this and the rest of his Majesty’s adjacent 
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Colonies here in America.—Zhe N. Y. 
Gazette, Oct. 4, 1731. 

I send you the above extracts from old 
Newspapers before me, believing they will 
be of interest to the readers of the REcorpD. 

W. K. 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 


[EvisHaA WHITTLESEY."] 
Communicated by Mr. G. H. Gross, of Melrose, 

Mass. 

Washington City 
Dec. 30th 1823. 
Sir: 

Luther Chapin has presented his petition 
to Congress for a remuneration of his loss 
sustained in the capture by the British of 
his vessel called the Cayahoga packet, while 
transporting the sick and hospital stores 
of the North Western Army under your 
command from Miami River to Detroit, 
which has been referred to the committee 
on claims. He alledges in substance in 
his petition that you hired the packet for 
the purpose above mentioned at and for 
the price of fifty Dollars without any stipu- 
lation ia case of capture, farther than that 
he remarked there might be danger of his 
being detained at Malden ,’ to which you 
replied ‘‘there would be no danger or that 
you would risque it’’ or words to that 
effect. It is a rule with the Committee 
that if the officer is alive who employs the 


1 Elisha Whittlesey was born in Conn, Oct. 19 1783. 


When the war of 1812 broke out he was appointed aid to Gen. 
Elijah Wadsworth, who was active in defending the frontier. 
Afterwards he was appointed brigade major in Gen. Simon 
Perkins’ corps and was with him during the remainder of the 
ane in Northern Ohio in 1812-13 After the war he 
resumed his profession of the law. Was in the Ohio Legis- 
lature from 1820 to 1822, when he was sent to Congress, where 
he served fourteen consecutive years, during all which time 
he was a member of the Committee on claims, half the time 
its chairman, ‘‘and was never absent, excepting on public 
business, but for one day, for which, in the settlement of his 
accounts, he deducted the sum of eight dollars—a day’s salary. 
He was auditor of the Post-office Department from 1841 to 
1843, Comptroller of the Treasury under Presidents Taylor, 
Pierce, Buchanan and Lincoln, and faithfully discharged the 
duties of his office until a few days before his death, which 
occurred Jan. 7, 1863, in his 80th year. 


2 Malden was a fort in Amherstburg, Upper Canada, on 
the Detroit River, a short distance from Lake Erie, and by 
which vessels passed on their way to Detroit. 


vessel. his testimony is necessary to show 
the nature and extent of the contract. As 
Mr. Chapin was ignorant of this principle, 
(as I presume) when he prepared his testi- 
mony, and as his residence is too remote 
to communicate speedily with him, I have 
taken the liberty of addressing you directly 
and solicit of you in behalf of Mr. Chap- 
in, to make out and forward to me your 
deposition -on this subject. I will forward 
to you by mail or by your Representative 
as you shall direct any expenses you may 
incur, and look to him for a remuneration. 
A Certificate from the Clerk of the Court 
that the Magistrate before whom the depo- 
sition is taken acts in that capacity is 
requisite. Your early compliance will 
much oblige, 


Your humble serv't. 


LE she Vjidiiyy - 
GEN. WILLIAM HUutt.* 


% William Hull, to whom this letter was addressed, at New- 
ton, Massachusetts, was commissioned Brig. Gen. and took 
command of the Ohio volunteers May 25, 1812. June 1, he 
commenced his march through the wilderness from near 
Dayton, Ohio, to Detroit more than two hundred miles dis- 
tant. On the way ‘‘so wearied and worn” says Lossing’s 
Field-Book of the War of 1812, ‘‘ were Hull’s beasts of —bur- 
den when he reached navigable waters connecting with his 
destination that he resolved to relieve them as much as possi- 
ble. He accordingly dispatched, from the foot of the Rapids, 
the schooner Cuyahoga or Detroit with his own baggage and 
that of most of his officers; also all of the hospital stores, 
intrenching tools, and a trunk containing his commission, 
instructions, &c. Hull was fearful that the British com- 
mander at Malden had heard of the declaration of war, and 
in a short time his apprehensions were justified by events, 
for he learned on the morning after his arrival at Frenchtown, 
that the Cuyahoga had been captured while sailing past Mal- 
den, unconscious of danger, at 10 o’clock on the moraing, of 
the 2d, she was brought to by a gun from the shore. The 
British armed vessel Hunter went alongside of her, and 


schooner and cargo became a prize. The troops and crew 


_ were made prisoners of war. 
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[James Tuacuer, M. D."] 
Contributed by Mr. W. J. Bruce, of Pittston, Pa, 


To the Committee of Arrangements 
for the New England Society. 


Gentlemen: 

Iam honored by your obliging favor of 
the 9th instant, containing an invitation 
to participate with the New England So- 
ciety at their Anniversary Dinner on the 
23d instant, which I receive with respect- 
ful acknowledgements, It is truly grati- 
fying to perceive that your selected guests 
consist of those ‘‘who in their birth and 
education have imbibed and in life illus- 
trated the principles & virtues of our 
Pilgrim Fathers ’’ I could enjoy no higher 
pleasure than to be seated at your festive 
board, that our greetings might proclaim 
how cordially we reciprocate in our feel- 
ings & views on this very interesting occa- 
sion. Iam however obliged to deny myself 
this enjoyment, but shall not be without 
consolation while I can have access to the 
forefathers rock and the magnificent repre- 
sentation of the Pilgrims in our Hall; I 
beg that my friends will accept as a toast : 

The hallowed pilgrimage of 1620, & the 
exiled pilgrims from whom we derive the 
richest inheritance ever bequeathed to any 
people, may it be religiously cultivated & 
faithfully transmitted to all successive 
generations. 

Permit me to subscribe myself with 
great respect gentlemen, 

Your obed* serv‘. 


1 James Thacher was an eminent army surgeon during the 
entire war of the Revolution of 1775-83, and the author of a 
“Military Journal” which is highly prized as a work of 
great historical value. He joined the army at Cambridge in 
1775, when he was twenty-one years of age. He was first a 
surgeon’s mate under Dr. John Warren; was promoted to 
surgeon and in the succeeding service he was the eyewitness 
of many of the principal battles of that war, He kept a 
diary from which he compiled his interesting Military Jour- 
nal. Atthe close of the war he settled in the practice of 
medicine and surgery at Plymouth, Mass. He was the au- 
thor of several medical and other works, and a valued con- 
tributor to periodicals. In 1808, Harvard ‘University confer- 
red upon him the honorary degree of A. M. He died at 
Plymouth on the 24th of May, 1844, when he was little more 
than ninety years of age. e was almost eighty-six years 
of age when the above letter was written.—[EDITOR. ] 


[GovERNOR CARLOS DE GRAND-PRES. ] 


My dear Sir: 

I have received with pleasure your Ex- 
cellency’s reply of the 8th to my letter of 
the first, touching the hostile schemes of 
adventurers assembled in your Excellency’s 
territory in connection with persons from 
New Orleans:' and from the cordial senti- 
ments of the said reply, and the disposition 
to oppose with all your power any violation 
of the public péace. I have no doubt the 
co-operation of both governments in the 
matter, will insure the general quiet of 
their respective subjects, more especially 
of those nearest their frontier. 

To the end that it may be thoroughly 
advertized through the most convenient 
channels, I forward to your Excellency 
a copy of the Proclamation published by 
this government, making it indispensably 
requisite that. every traveller passing 
through this territory of His. Catholic 
Majesty must present a passport to the 
authorities. 

With the most distinguished considera- 
tion, I repeat myself your Excellency’s 
most attentive and sincere servant. 


[Galen te pa 


Baton Rouge, 12th April, 1806. 


To S' D' Ropert Wituiams, Governor 
of the Territory of Mississippi. 


1 Louisiana comprised the vast territory west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. In 1803 it was purchased by the United 
States from France. In 1804 it was divided into the Territo- 
ries of Louisiana and Orleans. The latter became the pre- 
sent State of Louisiana, in 1812. 

The “ hostile scheme of adventurers’’ here spoken of, was 
that which the ruined and desperate Aaron Burr had set in 
motion, in connection with the weak General Wilkinson, and 
others, of a fillibustering nature, without apparently, any 
fixed determination, for sometimes he spoke of the conquest 
of Mexico, and the setting up of a splendid Empire there, 
and again of a union of the Western states and territories 
bordering on the Mississippi, into a powerful independent 
government. 

The Recorp 1s indebted to Major General Lewis Wallace 
of Indiana, for the translation of the above letter into Eng- 
lish from the original Spanish.— Evrron. | 
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[ Jacos LetsLer."] 
By the Lieutenant Governor. 

Whereas we have credible information 
of seven French ships on East end of 
Long Island, and having Received intel- 
ligence By Major Gerardus Beekman that 
he had commanded y* troop to go to y* 
East to make inquiry and to see y* motion 
of the Enemy: 

It is ordered that twenty-four troopers 
shall goe horse-back well armed to y* ap- 
pointed Places, and all Persons In the 
Island are Hereby Strictly Required to give 
all Possible assistance w" Entertainment, 
Provisions or other necessary’s for his Maj- 
esty’s Service, for said horse and man and 
to send to me all Possible Intelligence of 
y® enemy’s motion. Given under my 
hand and Seal at Fort William, In New 
York, this 16th of July,in y* Second year 
of their Maj“ Reign.—1690. 

Past y* office. 


ABRAM GOUVERNEUR. 
De.Secr'y 


1 Jacob Leisler was a native of Frankfort, Germany, and 


emigrated to America in 1660. He became a trader in 
New York. Governor Dongar. appointed him one of the 
Commissioners of the Court of Admiralty, in 1683, and he 
eapuioes a large popular influence. On the accession of 
William and Mary in 1688-9 he was the commander of the 
militia. He seized the reins of government in New York, 
and carried on the public business, with the consent of the 
people, in the name of the new Protestant Sovereign. The 
aristocracy were offended, and when the crown sent out a 
new governor they represented Leisler as an enemy to the 
King and Queen. Under a false charge of treason, he and 
his son-in-law Milborne, were arrested, tried, condemned and 
executed as traitors in May, 1691. The Governor’s signature 
to the death-warrant wanes when he was intoxicated 
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[IsaranH THomas."] 


Worcester, March 21st, 1791. 

Sir: 

The articles mentioned in my last are 
shipped, and enclosed is the Capt’s re- 
ceipt. They are now at your risk, as the 
articles you send me will be after they are 
shipped. As Mr. Campbell has some arti- 
cles in the same bottom, and included in 
the same receipt, you will please to show 
him the enclosed, &c. 

I have rec’d your Feb’y Mag. but have 
not those for Dec” supplement and Jan’y ; 
will thank you to forward them, part at a 
time, under cover as letter sealed.’ 

I am Sir, with esteem 
Your very humble serv’t 
In great haste 





Mr. Younc. 


1 Isaiah Thomas was an eminent printer, journalist and 
author. He was born in Boston on the 19th of January, 
1749. His father dying when he was only seven years of age 
he was apprenticed to a printer for eleven years. At the age 
of eigh , he ed busi for himself at Newbury- 
July, In 1770, he removed his business to Boston and in 

u 





ly, 1771, he issued the first number of the ‘‘ Massachusetts 

py,’ which took the American side in the dispute with 
Great Britain, then carried on with great warmth, The royal 
Governor and his eng ne paren attempted to curb Thomas’ 
liberty of speech by legal prosecution but failed. He parti- 
cipated in the skirmish at Lexington in April, 1 
few days later removed his printing office to Worcester, 
where he published his paper. In connection with a k- 
seller named Andrews, 3 opened a bookstore in Boston in 
1778, and established branches of his publishing house in 
several parts of the United States. He published ‘ The 
New-England Almanac,” in 1775, and continued it under 
different titles more than forty years. Bibles and School 
books in vast quantities were issued from his press at Wor- 
cester, with which he supplied nearly the whole country. In 
1810, he became the author of a valuable history of printing, 
in two volumes; and two years later he founded the Antiqua- 
rian Society of Worcester, of which he was made president 
and which continues'to be one of the most flourishing insti- 
tutions of the kind in the country. He gave to it a library of 
between seven and eight thousand books, besides tracts and 
a most valuable series of newspapers. He gave the society 
a building and a hand endowment.—| EDITOR. | 


2 Mr. William Young to whom this letter is addressed, was 
a book-seller and publisher in Philadelphia. He was a native 
of Ayrshire, Scotland, where he was born in 1755, He re- 
ceived a part of his education at Glasgow. In 1784, he came 
to America and opened a bookstore in Philadelphia. Mr. 
Young published the ‘‘ Columbian Magaziné”’ the periodical 
refe: to by Thomas ; also one of the early editions of the 
revised ‘‘Book of Common Prayer.’’ He also engaged in the 

facture of paper, and was the proprietor of extensive 


5, anda 








by strong drink. Abram Gouverneur, by whom this d t 
was signed as Dep. Secretary, was Leisler’s brother-in-law. 
—{EpirTor.} 


woolen and cotton factories at Richland, on lywine, 
Mr. Young died in 1829.—{E DITOR. } 


















[O.iver Wotcortt."} 


Litchfield, 14 August, 1778. 
Sir, 

I have been favoured with two letters 
from you since my return home, and 
which I should have sooner acknowledged 
had I been situated in the usual mode of 
Conveyance. I hope your disagreeable 
apprehensions respecting what may be the 
effects of our Treaty, with France will be 
removed when you shall consider the ad- 
vantages which have already resulted from 
them, and shall hereafter find that Nation- 
al Benefit and Security, which I flatter 
myself will be derived from this con- 
nexion. For altho’ I have no great De- 
pendence upon the Justice of any Nation, 
(abstractly considered), yet such is our 
Coincidency of interests and so few are 
our obligations that I apprehend we have 
but little to fear from this Alliance. French 
Honour, I believe is equal to that of any 
other nation. Their Interest in the Inde- 
pendency, and in cultivating Peace with 
this Country, is clear in my View, and I 
hope that Nation considers the Subject in 
the same Point of Light .? 

We shall feel some Impatience till we 
hear the Result of the Rhode Island Expe- 
dition: our Troops made good their landing 
there last Monday, the Weather has since, 
I believe, been mostly unfavorable for the 
Interprise altho’ I hope there is but little 
Danger but it will succeed. The expedi- 





ANDREW ADAMs, Esq. 


1 Oliver Wolcott, LL. D. Senior was an active Lage pas v4 
in the events of the Revolution, at the breaking out of which 
he was about fifty years of age, he having been born in 
Windsor, Connecticut, late in 1726. He was an assistant in 
the Council of his native state, in 1774, and a major-general 
of militia. In 1775, he was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of Indian affairs for the Northern Department, and 
a delegate to Congress in 1776. He was at the head of 
Connecticut militia who assisted at the capt of Burgoyne 
in 1777, and was made a brigadier on the field at Saratoga. 
He was elected Lieutenant-governor of Connecticut in 17) 
and governor in 1796. He died at Litchfield in 1797. An- 
drew Adams to whom this letter is addressed, was then 
a delegate in Congress.—{ EDITOR. } 


* When the news of the capture of Burgoyne* reached 
France, and there was evidence in the event that the Ame- 
ricans were capable of helping themselves, the French gov- 
ernment, with the hope and desire of crippling the power 
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tion is I think a very good one, well 
planned and not like that before projected, 
which if it had been successful no advan- 
tage would have derived from it.’ 

As to News except of the Domestic 
kind, I shall not attempt to give you any 
as your intelligence must be earlier and 
more perfect than any I can communicate. 
I suppose you have before now seen the 
motion of the D. of Richmond to address 
His B. Majesty on the State of the Na- 
tion. This as I suppose it is true, so it 
gives a fuller representation of the affairs 
of that Nation than any I had before seen. 
The ridiculous King of G. B. and his ridi- 
culous Ministers must (if capable of it), 
have most exquisite sensations by this 
Time. But it matters not as to us what 
they either feel or think; let them con- 
tinue their curses to that Nation who are 
willing to hear them. 

Our Superior Court have just ended 
their Session here ; they have not ordered 
anybody to be hanged, altho’ probably 
enough may have deserved it. 

You will I believe receive a letter from 
Mrs. Adams by which you will be inform- 
ed of the welfare of your Family. 

You will please Sir to favor me with 
every material intelligence, and will also 
present my compliments to Mr. Sherman 
and Mr. Hosmour. 


I am with respect Sir 
Your Most Obedient humble Servant. 


of England, openly offered assi to the Ameri in 
carrying on the warfare for independence. On the 6th of 
February, 1778, a treaty of alliance, amity and commerce 
was concluded between the French monarch and the Conti- 
nental Congress.—[ EDITOR. ] 


1 At this time the British held Rhode Island. An Ameri- 
can army was threatening the troops there, and a powerful 
French naval armament, under the Count D’Estaing, was 
on Drak Seah the ace cone ee sent Vi 

ritis! uadron to assist ¢ m troops. 
terfible storm, at os the time — a thems letter was 





written, 
without landing four thousand t 





he had promised as 


allies for the Americans, sailed with his whole fleet to Boston. 
A fortnight later the unaided Americans had a severe battle 
with the enemy on the north end of the island, but were com- 
led to withdraw on account of the arrival of reinforcements 

© the British. 
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SOCIETIES AND THEIR PROCEEDINGS. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY.— 
The semi-annual meeting of this Society 
was held in Boston, at the rooms of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
Wednesday the 24th of April; the Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, President, in the chair. 

A highly interesting and well considered 
report of the council was presented by the 
Recording Secretary, Col. John D, Wash- 
burn. His topic was the history of dis- 
coveries in the Pacific, especially in rela- 
tion to the Bay of San Francisco and Sir 
Francis Drake’s Bay. The credit of these 
discoveries was due to the religious zeal 
of Franciscan missionaries, who, coasting 
in search of a good port for their mission, 
and entering the Bay of San Francisco, 
exclaimed this was the proper place. Mr. 
Washburn took leave of his subject by 
proposing missionary efforts on the Pacific 
as a fruitful and interesting field of inves- 
tigation. Nathaniel Paine, Esq., the 


treasurer, gave the total amount of funds 


of the society, $74,136. He stated that 
the various purposes to which they must be 
applied left inadequate provision for the 
publication of historical material on hand. 

Samuel F. Haven Esq., the librarian, 
treated the usefulness of public libraries in 
his usual fresh and spirited manner, giving 
a history of the custom of collecting 
broadsides and advertisements, showing 
by instancing of individuals like Thomas 
Hollis, the benefactor of Harvard College, 
and Edward Everett, that to them the 
value of all written and printed matter 
was understood, and their practice of pre- 
serving such matter for the libraries was 
now being more generally followed. The 
library has been increased by 552 books 
and 2938 pamphlets. 

A paper from Horace Davis, Esq., of 
California, on the likelihood of the mix- 
ture of Japanese blood with the natives of 
the North-west coast, was read. Accounts 
of Japanese wrecks at various times were 
detailed, and the article commanded much 
attention. 

J. Hammond Trumbull, LL. D., spoke 
in affirmation of certain conclusions in 


Mr. Davis’s paper, having seen Aleutian 
relics that were Japanese in all but the 
name. J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., also 
addressed the meeting on this subject. 

Charles Deane, Esq., especially com- 
mended the report of the council and ad- 
vised that important maps alluded to 
should be published with it. Then fol. 
lowed a discussion relative to the value of 
Dr. Kohl’s maps in which Dr. Woods of 
Maine, Mr. Haven, Mr. Deane, and Mr. 
Washburn took part. 

Rev. Dr. Geo. E. Ellis introduced the 
subject of town debts and hoped that a 
paper on the subject would be prepared. 

Mr. Thornton read from manuscript an 
account of Sir Geo. Downing, imputing 
to him the framing of the navigation laws 
of England and the system of financial 
estimates for the use of parliament. Sir 
Geo. Downing was graduated from Har- 
vard college in 1642. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis, the statistician, gave 
some results of his studies of the average 
mortality of the different races, a subject 
which he intends to present to the Society 
at some future time. 

George W. Childs, Esq., was elected a 
member of the Society. 

Among the members present not men- 
tioned above, were the Hon. Robert C. 
Winthrop, Hon. B. F. Thomas, Dr. N. B. 
Shurtliff, Hon Richard Frothingham, 
Thomas C. Amery and Hon. Isaac Davis. 


THE Historica Society OF PENNSYLVA- 
niA.—The regular meeting of this society 
was held‘on the evening of March 13th, 
Joun W. WaALLaceE, President, in the chair. 

The Librarian reported the following 
additions to the society’s collection since 
the last meeting :—-86 books, 171 pamphlets, 
72 magazines, and 2 periodicals: Hone’s 
works in 4 volumes, 30 volumes of the 
publications of the Percy Society, Memori- 
al of the Edwards family, History of 
Liverpool, The Bench and Bar of New 
Jersey, The Independent Gazetteer of 
1788, Historical and Biographical Me- 
moirs, and Indian Tribes on the Hudson 
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River, a bronze medal commemorative of 
the completion of the great Pacific Rail- 
road, View of Bethlehem, Election Med- 
ley, View of James Town and St. Helena 
in 1860. Relics—A silver wine-cup from 
the camp-chest of General Anthony Wayne; 
acane made of the charter oak, and another 
made from a cherry-tree planted by Wil- 
liam Penn. 

Seventeen gentlemen were elected to 
membership. 

The following resolutions, offered by 
Colonel Page, were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania has learned with feelings 
of profound regret the departure from the 
world since the last meeting, of its valued 
member William W. Gerhard, M. D., dis- 
tinguished as an author and practitioner in 
medical science; of T. Buchanan Read, 
equally known in literature and in art; of 
William J. Horstmann, eminent for his 
taste and skill, rare and elegant, in the de- 
partment of textile production, and of Ed- 
ward H. Trotter, an upright and enterpri- 
sing merchant, all of them active and honor- 
ed members of this society, and all of them 
distinguished by liberality in its support. 

Resolved, That these proceedings be 
entered on the minutes and be published. 

A numerous audience of ladies and gen- 
tlemen were present, it being known that 
Genl. W. H. H. Davis of Doylestown was 
to read a paper on the Spanish Conquest of 
New Mexico. ‘The following is an extract 
descriptive of the Indians’ attack upon 
the Spaniards at Santa Fé in the year 1680: 

‘* The Indians now closely besieged Santa 
Fé, and showed every disposition to starve 
the garrison. ‘The number increased daily 
by the arrival of warriors from the sur- 
rounding pueblos, until three thousand 
savages encompassed the Christians—thirst- 
ing for their blood. The situation of the 
garrison was now desperate. The Indians 
had turned. off the stream that supplied the 
town with water, and the animals were 
dying of thirst. The provisions, likewise, 
were failing, and starvation threatened 
them. The hope of succor was also at an 
end. The only alternative left the garrison, 
besides starving, was to cut their way 
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through the enemy, which latter course 
was resolved on. Preparations for it were 
made the ninth day of the siege, and the 
next morning, at daylight, they sallied 
forth, and made a desperate assault on the 
savages. In spite of greatly superior num- 
bers, Otermin succeeded in driving them 
from their position with the loss of three 
hundred killed and a number of prisoners. 
The Spanish loss was light. The Indians 
raised the siege and retired to the moun- 
tains which encircle the town at a little 
distance. 

‘A council of war that night resolved to 
evacuate Santa Fé, and leave it to its fate. 
Preparations were made on the night of 
the twentieth of August, and early the 
next morning the Spaniards marched out, 
and took their course for El Paso del 
Norté. The army was accompanied by 


the inhabitants, on foot, who carried their 
own baggage, as there were not animals 
enough left alive to transport the sick and 
wounded. They suffered greatly on the 
march. The Indians watched the evacu- 
ation from their mountain camps, 


but 
offered no resistance. When the Spaniards 
had retreated some distance they marched 
in pursuit which they continued several 
miles when they turned back to enjoy the 
fruits of their victory. The work of des- 
truction was begun immediately after they 
took possession of Santa Fé. The churches 
and convents were burned with their con- 
tents, except the provisions found in them, 
While the fire was raging the Indians 
danced around the burning piles with the 
wildest delight, crying aloud in their savage 
orgies that ‘‘God the father, and Mary the 
mother of the Spaniards was dead,’’ and 
that their God alone lived. Dressed in the 
vestments of the priests they rode round 
the plaza on horseback yelling with delight. 
They established the four cardinal points 
of the compass for their visible church. 
On the plaza they erected stone enclo- 
sures around which they danced the 
Cacuina, and made offerings of flour, 
feathers, the seed of the maguey plant, 
corn, tobacco and other articles, to pro- 
pitiate their heathen deities. The children 
were particularly enjoined to observe these 
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rites in future. After the conclusion of 
these ceremonies, the Indians repaired to 
the little river that flows through the town, 
in which they washed their bodies with a 
plant called Amoli, or soap-weed, in order 
to cleanse themselves of Christian baptism 
administered by the Spanish priests. The 
chiefs directed that the names of Jesus and 
Mary should not be mentioned in any of 
the pueblos; that baptismal names should 
be dropped, and that all should put away the 
wives given them in marriage, and take 
for partners any other woman they might 
fancy. ‘The Estufas were directed to be 
opened in place of the churches, and the 
Cachina dance was re-established with all 
its forms and ceremonies. 

‘About one hundred Christians fell in the 
rebellion, of whom eighteen were priests. 
The loss of the Indians amounted toa large 
number. At thistime Santa Fé contained 
a population of one thousand—mostly 
Spaniards. 

‘¢The Spaniards having been driven out 
of the country, the leaders of the rebellion 
took measures to unite all the Indians in a 
common league against their return. They 
pledged the Pueblos to intermarry and live 
on friendly terms with the wild Apaches if 
they would assist them in their future 
struggles with the Spaniards. Popé made 
a tour through the country, sending word 
of his coming in advance. . He was ac- 
companied by Jaca, Louis Cupavo, and 
Alonzo Catité, and whithersoever he went 
he was received and welcomed as the de- 
liverer of his country. He ordered the 
churches and convents tq be burned—the 
pictures and other articles of Christian 
worship destroyed, and the religion of 
their fathers everywhere re-established. 
The Indians were forbidden to speak the 
Spanish language, and prohibited planting 
any but their ancient seeds.' The blessings 
of health and good crops were to follow 
the compliance with ‘these orders, but 
death was threatened those who disobeyed. 
Popé entered the village of Cia riding on a 
black mule, dressed in full Indian costume, 
with a large bull’s horn fastened upon his 
head. According to custom, he sprinkled 
corn-meal upon the people, assuring them 
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it was an emblem of happiness. He then 
sat at feast, attended by his captains. 
‘The Indians wreaked a terrible ven- 
geance upon the poor priests who fell into 
their hands, and but few escaped. The 
fate of the old priest of Jemez, friar Jesus 
Morador, was cruel in the extreme. He 
was quietly sleeping in his cell, ignorant 
of the rebellion, and his first intimation 
of danger was the crowd of infuriated 
savages rushing in. He was quickly made 
prisoner,.and stripped naked. He was 
then placed on the back of a hog; and 
with lighted torches and fiendish yells, 
they paraded him around the church and 
through the village, beating him with 
sticks, and heaping curses upon him. 
They next compelled him to get down 
upon his hands and knees, when they 
mounted upon his back and lashed and 
spurred him through the village until he 
fell dead. When life was extinct his body 


was thrown outside the village to be 
devoured by wild beasts. 

‘‘The old Spanish manuscripts tell of 
many marvellous things that are said to 


have taken place during the rebellion, and 
immediately afterward. Among other 
things are mentioned the miraculous per- 
formance of four Indians of the village of 
Cia. One had the credit of making it 
rain whenever it was necessary to refresh 
the earth with showers; another created 
rabbits, wolves, and other animals; the 
third swallowed arrows and swords, while 
the fourth swallowed rattlesnakes, which 
passed through him alive, without injury.”’ 

On motion of the Rev. W. W. Bronson, 
it was resolved that the thanks of this 
society be tendered to Genl. Davis for the 
very carefully prepared, interesting and 
instructive paper to which we have just 
listened. ; 

QveEBEC LITERARY AND HiIsTORICAL 
Society.—At the monthly meeting in 
April, Mr. W. G. Wurtele was elected an 
associate member. Legislative documents 
and official reports were presented by Mr. 
H. S. Scott. Donation to the Museum; 
A calumet or Indian pipe, from Lake 
Superior, by Dr. Anderson. Commodore 









Ashe, R. N., acting chairman of the His- 
torical Document Committee, reported 
that since last general monthly meeting 
the committee had met, and that after 
having had read the following letter to 
Colonel Galway, and approving it, had 
unanimously resolved to adjourn till after 
the receipt of a reply. Dr. Anderson 
then read the letter as follows :— 
‘*Quebec 8th April, 1872. 

** My dear Colonel Galway:—A ques- 
tion has arisen as to the authorship of a 
manuscript purporting to be the authentic 
account of the expedition to Quebec under 
Wolfe in 1759. For the last half century 
a manuscript, bearing date 1831, has been 
circulated in Quebec, bearing the follow- 
ing endorsation : ‘Transcribed from 
rough memoranda by James Thompson, Jr.’ 
and ‘The foregoing is not in the usual 
mode of my father’s recitation, but 
is not the less authemtic.’ This manu- 
script was placed in my hands two years 
ago. by Mr. James Thompson Harrower, 
grandson of Mr. Thompson, sen’. Some 
time ago there appeared the same journal, 
or as nearly as possible the same journal, 
in the Canadian Illustrated News, and 
purporting to be the journal of a Major 
Moncrief. I at once took exception to 
this and claimed it as Mr. Thompson’s 
journal, in the words of the indorsation. 
It then appeared that the document had 
been forwarded to the ///ustrated by Mr. 
W. W. Walkem, son of Mr. Charles 
Walkem, of the Engineer’s Department 
in Quebec, and you will see by their joint 
letters that they not only insist that Major 
Moncrief was the author, but that Mr. 
Thompson could not have been, as he was 
incompetent from position and education. 
I have shown from official documents from 
Governor Haldimand, the Duke of Kent, 
Lord Dalhousie and others, and by the 
testimony of witnesses now living, who 
knew him well, that he was competent 
both by position and education to have 
written the journal, and that from his 
opportunities and well-known intelligence 
and tastes, few could have been so com- 
petent. In this state of controversy Mr. 
Walkem abandoned the claim set up by 
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himself and son for Major Moncrief, in 
consequence of a letter received from a 
Mr. Tregellas, containing these words, ‘ /¢ 
turns out to be that written by one P. Me- 
Kellar,’ and intimating that it was printed 
among papers of the Royal Engineers. 
Mr. Walkem has also produced an extract 
from a letter from you to the same effect. 
Believing it to be a matter of interest to 
ascertain as far as possible the facts in 
connection with the new candidate, and 
some other points, the Council has re- 
mitted the matter to the Historical Docu- 
ment Committee, who are now investigating 
it, our enquiries would be much aided, if 
it were in your power to give us any in- 
formation on the following points :— 

‘* First; When and by whom, was the 
manuscript or Journal now alleged to be 
written by one P. McKellar published in 
the Engineer Department. ? 

*‘Second; Is it known to have been 
published elsewhere, and can a copy be 
procured ? 

‘‘Third; Is the one P. McKellar the 
well known Major Patrick McKellar, 
Chief Engineer to the Expedition ? 

‘* Fourth ; Who was the alleged Major 
Moncrief. Wf he is known, when did he 
serve in Canada? It has an important 
bearing on the case to ascertain if possible, 
when if ever he was here. 

‘* Any other information which you can 
give, will be highly appreciated. J may 
say that the Committee is composed of 
Captain Ashe, Mr. James Lemoine, Mr. 
Stevenson of Quebec Bank, L’Abbe Cas- 
grain, and myself as President. I have 
sent you by this mail, the papers contain- 
ing a// the published correspondence, and 
if you can have patience to wade through 
them, you would be in a position to un- 
derstand the question, better perhaps, than 
from what I have now written. Apolo- 
gizing for troubling you in this matter, 
and with kindest regard to Mrs. Galway 
and yourself. 

I remain very faithfully, 
Wm. Jas. ANDERSON, — 
President Lit. and Hist, Society,” 

The meeting was unanimous in approval 

of the action of the Committee. 
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THe GENEVA CONFERENCE.—This Tribunal of 
Arbitration for the settlement of the “ Alabama 
claims” met in the City Hall of Geneva, Switzer- 
land, on the 15th of December, 1871. The Tri- 
bunal is composed of Charles Francis Adams, 
named by President Grant; Sir Alexander Cock- 
burne, named by Queen Victoria; Herr Staempfli, 
named by the President of the Swiss confederation ; 
Count Sclopis de Salermo, named by King Victor 
Emanuel; and Baron D’ Itajuba, Brazilian envoy 
in Paris, named by the Emperor Don Pedro. Lord 
Tenderden acts as Secretary and general agent for 
the British commissioners, and J. C. Bancroft 
Davis holds the same position towards the United 
States’ Commissioners. The United States have 
retained as counsel Wm. M. Evarts, Caleb Cushing, 
and Morrison R. Waite. The case of the United 
States as presented to the Tribunal was prepared 
by Mr. Davis, and fills a printed volume of almost 
500 pages, the argument arranged in six divisions, 
Count Sclopis de Salermo was chosen President of 
the Council, when a formal interchange of the 
cases of each government was made. 

The American “ Case” when its claims became 
known in England produced a wild excitement 
there on account of demands for compensation for 
consequential damages, that is to say, for losses 
sustained by the Americans in consequence of a 
prolongation of the late Civil War caused by the 
aid given indirectly by the British government to 
the Confederates. The feeling was intensified by 
the angry expressions of Premier Gladstone, but 
the tone of the American government and press, 
soon produced a more rational state of public feel- 
ing in England. Conciliatory notes passed be- 
tween the two governmenfs late in February, and 
a desire for an amicable settlement was mutually 
expressed. And since that time the tone of com- 
munications upon the subject between the two 
governments, has been mutually friendly. Yet it 
must be confessed that there are grave difficulties 
in the way of such settlement. President Jackson’s 
instructions to his foreign ministers should be the 
rule of action on both sides—*“ Ask nothing but 
what is right, and submit to nothing that is wrong. 

The Tribunal of Arbitration have not been in 
session for several months, They are to reassemble 
on the 15th of June. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF FiIsHES.—Professor Agassiz 
has succeeded in making photographs of fishes and 
other marine animals, under water. 


Tue Pusiic Dest.—The public debt of the 
United States was reduced during the month of 
April, 1872, to the amount of $ 12,500,000. 
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CURRENT NOTES. 





GEOLOGICAL MUSEUM AT RALEIGH.—The State 
Geological Museum at Raleigh, N. C. has lately 
been fitted up in an admirable manner by Professor 
Kerr and his young assistant William Cain. It 
contains a most valuable collection of specimens 
of the mineral production of the State. One of 
its chief attractions is an immense Geological and 
Topographical map of the State, covering the entire 
one side of the Hall, being thirty-seven feet in 
length, in which is exhibited a complete topography 
of North Carolina as well as of its geological struc- 
ture. It was painted by Mrs. C. Phillips Spencer, 
of Chapel Hill, one of the most accomplished, per- 
severing and industrious literary women of the 
South. It is said to be one of the finest maps of 
the kind in this country. Such a map and museum 
bears important relations to the history of the State, 
for in a great degree the topography of a country 
determines the character of its people and fore- 
shadows their deeds, 


FREE TEA AND CoFFEE.—-By the action of 
Congress, approved by the President, Tea and 
Coffee are to be admitted into the United States, 
free of duty after the first of July. 





STATE OF EDUCATION IN THE U. S.—According 
to the Report of the National Commissioner of 
Education, there are of the 38,113,253 inhabitants 
of our Republic, 5,660,074 persons over ten years 
of age who cannot write, or more than 14 per cent. 
of the whole. Of these, 4,882,210 are native born, 
and 777,864 are of foreign birth. Of the native 
illiterates 4,117,589 are in the late slave-labor 
states, and are composed chiefly of the negroes and 
poor white people. In those states there are 1,516, 
339 white people who cannot write, and 2,673,633 
of all other races; while in the Northern and Pa- 
cific States, there are 764,611 native born citizens 
who cannot write, and 706,581 of foreign birth. 

Excluding the Chinese and Indians, who are not 
classified by sex or age, in the Report, it appears 
that the number of the masculine illiterates is 2, 
608,847, and of the feminine 3,034,687, or 425, 
840 more of the latter than of the former. 

This array of facts shows an appalling state of 
ignorance in our country, which few could have 
imagined, and which it is difficult to understand. 
It gives us warning that we have much and earnest 
work to do in the way of popular education, and 
that every effort should be put forth to increase the 
number and efficiency of our public schools. 


Lay MemsBers.—For the first time in the history 
of Methodism, lay members were admitted to the 
General Conference which opened at the Academy 
of Music, in Brooklyn, on the first of May. 

















CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESI- 
DENT.—A convention of Republicans, dissatisfied 
with the present national administration, begun at 
Cincinnati on the first day of May, nominated 
Horace GREELY, the Editor of the “ New York 
Tribune,” for the office of President of the United 
States, and B. Gratz Brown of Missouri, for Vice 
President. 


FUEL FROM FINE COAL.—Mr. E. Loiseare of 
Philadelphia has lately proposed a new method of 
utilizing coal dust. He mixes about 7 per cent of 
clay with the fine coal and forms the mass into 
balls. These are dipped into a bath of benzine 
containing some rezin in solution. This operation 
is for the purpose of making the composition im- 
pervious to water. The Franklin Institute Com- 
mittee on science and arts, made a satisfactory ex- 
periment in the burning of this composition. All 
the specimens burned to ashes; but the heating 
quality was a little below that of the solid coal. 


WASHINGTON’s FAREWELL ADDREsS.—On the 
5th of March, a paper was read before the members 
of the Albany (N. Y.) Institute by Mr. Holmes, 
the State Librarian, on the subject of the “First 
Draft of Washington’s Farewell Address.” He 
exhibited on that occasion, what purports to be the 
original draft, in Washington’s hand writing, a 
paper which composes a part of some relics of 
Washington offered for sale by one of the repre- 
senatives of his family. 

It is known that Washington contemplated re- 
tiring from public life at the end of his first term 
as President, in 1792, and at that time he prepared 
a Farewell Address, A sketch of the topics to be 
presented was submitted to James Madison, at that 
time, with a request that he should develop further 
the ideas contained in it. But as Washington ac- 
cepted a second nomination, the address was laid 
aside for four years, when, in 1796, he took up the 
materials arranged in 1792, and wrote a new form 
of a Farewell Address, In May of that year, he 
sent a draft to Hamilton with a request that he 
should examine and “ re-dress it,’’ at the same time 
requesting him to send back the draft, impliedly 
without any alterations or corrections being upon 
it. Hamilton therefore made a copy of it and re- 
turned the original to Washington. This original 
draft, Mr Holmes said, was the one which he then 
held in his hand. During the summer of 1796, 
Hamilton prepared a Farewell Address, based upon 
the ideas in Washington’s first draft which received 
many corrections by the President. It was then 
re-written by Hamilton, and finally, after being 
copied by Washington, and many corrections made 
by him, he delivered it to Claypole the printer, to 
publish it in his newspaper, “The Daily American 
Advertiser.” This was the paper purchased of 
the Claypole family some years ago by Mr. James 
Lennox, and printed in fac-simile as the original 
draft of Washington’s Farewell Address. ‘That 
there was an earlier one, it was believed, from some 
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existing evidence, for copies had been seen. J. C. 
Hamilton says of the first draft that it was in the 
Department of State at Washington City, but both 
the late Mr. Sparks and Horace Binney, say that 
it could not be found there, 

The draft shown by Mr. Holmes was a perfect 
paper, not mere heads of topics, and as it was not 
written upon by Hamilton, it is what Washington 
first proposed as his Farewell Address. It was 
afterward expanded to twice its original dimensions. 

It having been claimed that Hamilton was the 
author of the Farewell Address, the late Horace 
Binney made a searching analysis of all the infor- 
mation known concerning it, and came to this con- 
clusion: —** The soul of the address was Washing- 
ton’s and the spirit from Hamilton. The elemen- 
tary body is Washington’s also,” in other words, 
Hamilton gave literary shape to Washington’s ideas. 


A VETERAN.—Julius A. Sumner, of Ohio, 
claims that he rode in the first passenger car ever 
drawn upon a railway, in the United States; that 
he sailed on the first steamboat that ever navigated 
Lake Erie, and that he built the first rolling mull 
and nail factory, in Ohio. 


THE Astor LiIBRARY.—This institution owes :ts 
existence, as it is known, to the munificent bequest 
of its founder, John Jacob Astor, who, in a codicil 
to his will, appropriated the sum of four hundred 
thousand dollars for its establishment and mainte- 
nance, An act for its incorporation passed the 
legislature of New York, in 1849, constituting :he 
following named persons (previously selected by 
Mr. Astor,) as a Board of Trustees; viz: Washing- 
ton Irving, W. B. Astor, D. Lord Jr. J. G. King, 
J. G. Cogswell, Fitz Green Halleck, S. B. Ruggles, 
S. Ward, C. A. Bristed, and the Mayor of New 
York, ex-officio, To these gentlemen, or to their 
successors, the administration of the aflairs of the 
library was consigned. The will of Mr. Astor was 
proved on the 12th of April,and on the 2oth of 
May following, the Trustees held their first meeting, 
accepted the office, and confirmed the appointment 
of J. G. Cogswell, one of their number, as Superin- 
tendent of the library. According to the provisions 
of the bequest, $ 75,000 was the sum authorized to 
be applied for the erection of the building, $ 120,000 
for the purchase of books, and the residue of the 
$ 400,000 to be invested in real estate on bond and 
mortgage the interest of which is to be applied to 
defray the expenses of maintaining the library. In 
October 1848, Mr. Cogswell was sent to Europe 
for the purchase of books; meanwhile the Trustees 
had selected the site, and adopted the plan of Mr. 
A. Saeltzer, the architect, for the library edifice, 
which measures 65 feet front by 120 feet deep, and 
is in the Florentine style. This building, now 
known as the South Library was opened to the 
public on the 1st of February 1854, with about 
80,000 volumes, comprehending the several depart- 
ments of knowledge. On Sept. Ist, 1859, the rear 
or North Library was completed, when the entire 
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Institution wholly re-arranged, was publicly re- 
opened. The new classification of the library may 
be seen by the ground plan, which 1s exhibited in 
the passage way between the two halls. The south 
hall contains works in all departments of art and 
science, and in all languages: the north hall 
comprises the histories and literatures of all nations. 
The north library, with the ground on which it 
stands, are the gift of Wm. B. Astor, who has also 
made other large donations to the Institution, 
amounting to over $300,000. The collection, now 
amounting to more than 150,000 volumes, receives 
annually accessions to its periodical publications, 
scientific, historical and literary. The estimated 
value of the Astor Library estate, including its 
lands, books and building, is about $1,250,000, 
The intrinsic value of the collection is not however, 
to be computed, by its numerical extent, so much 
as by the rarity and costliness of its works of art 
and history. Judged by this standard the Astor 
Library takes precedence of all others in the United 
States, since it comprises several hundred. grand 
national productions which are of extreme rarity 
and value. Dr. Cogswell arranged and catalogued 
the books, a work of prodigious labor and skill, 
but one of essential necessity tor rendering accessible 
the fullest immunities of the library. In 1861, 
Dr. Cogswell resigned. his office as superintendent, 
when Mr. F. Schroeder succeeded to it. The 
present incumbent, recently appointed, is Dr. E. R. 
Straznicky: the assistant librarians are Messrs, 
F. Saunders, A. W. Tyler, and W. Cockran; and 
for Patents, W. J. Ebbits. F. S. 


THE SUNDAY QuEsTION.—The Sunday Question 
or the proper observance of the Christian Sabbath, 
has, from time to time occupied much of the thought 
of the American people. ‘The older readers of the 
Recorp, will remember the excitement that pre- 
vailed throughout the country, many years ago, on 
the subject of the transmission of mails on Sunday. 
Then came an agitation about the propriety of 
allowing street railway cars to be run on Sunday ; 
and now comes up the question Whether it be 
proper or expedient to open public libraries. and 
reading rooms on Sundays? 

In the former cases the public voice decided 
that public necessity required the transmission of 
mails on Sunday. The same public voice decided 
that the running of street cars on Sunday, whereby 
a large number of the laboring population might 
find easy and cheap access to the fresh air and 
gentler influences of the country, rather tended to 


. ¢m increase of Christian morality; and now the 


dr.{t of public opinion appears to be decidedly in 
favor of opening, for a part of the day at least, the 
public libraries and reading rooms, on the Christian 
Sabbath. 

The question “Is theopening of our public 
libraries on Sunday consistent with Christian uses 
of the Lord’s Day?” was considered by a very large 
assemblage at the lecture room of the Cooper Union, 
in the city of New York, on an evening late in 
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April, whereat the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher was 
the principal speaker. He took a position deci- 
dedly favorable to the opening of such rooms on 
the Sabbath. ‘Under the circumstances,’ said 
Mr. Beecher, “I say that if there be well lighted 
reading rooms, comely halls and libraries, galleries 
where no licentious art solicits, but where there is 
an appeal to the sense of beauty, where there is 
liberty and comfort provided, where youug men 
can meet, I say, in the name of .that Master whose 
resurrection or rebirth we commemorate on that 
day, in the Spirit of that Master, I say try it, try 
st’ 

At that meeting a letter was read from A. C, 
Hallowell, of Philadelphia, in which it was stated 
that the Mercantile Library of that city had been 
open to the public on Sundays, for two years, and 
the average attendance had risen steadily from 300 
per day during the: first-year, to 700, nearly all of 
whom were youngmen. A resolution was adopted, 
requesting the managers of the Cooper Union, the 
Mercantile, and the Astor Libraries, and all the 
other great libraries not only in New York but of 
every great city in the country, to open their read- 
ing rooms on Sunday, It was then announced that 
the reading rooms of the Cooper Union would, at 
the beginning of the Fall season, be opened on 
Sundays from 2 till 4 P. M. The New York Mer- 
cantile Library has since been opened on Sundays. 


NiBLo’s THEATRE.—In the history of the Ame- 
rican Stage, Niblo’s theatre occupies a conspicuous 
place. Its destruction by fire on Monday morning, 
May 6th, 1872, is an important item in that history. 
The accident or crime of its burning, occurred at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

Under Mr. Wm. Niblo (still living) this place of 
public resort was begun as a place of refreshment, 
and was known as Niblo’s Garden. To this he 
finally attached a place for light theatrical amuse- 
ments. He finally made it a regular metropolitan 
theatre, where, twenty-five years ago, the Ravels 
drew crowds to see their pantomimic perform- 
ances. There Edwin Forrest achieved some of his 
earlier triumphs; and there, for many years, the 
drama was patronized by the more fastidious citizens 
who did not like the formerly immoral adjuncts of 
other theatres. It had degenerated in its later days 
into a place -for ephemeral and _ sensational, if 
not positively immoral performances, like those of 
the Black Crook and White Fawn. It is to be re- 
built and reopened by the first of September ‘next, 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.—There 
was a notable gathering of divines and literary men 
at Princeton, New Jersey, onthe 24th of April, to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of the connection 
of the Rev. Dr. Hodge with the Theological Semi- 
nary there. On that occasion, he was presented 
with a purse containing $ 15,000. 


A VETERAN LECTURER.—Ralph Waldo Emerson 
has lectured forty consecutive winters to the people 
of Salem, Massachusetts. 


















PROGRESS.—The Chinese government has made 
an appropriation for the education of thirty Chinese 
youths at Yale College. 

There are now several Japanese girls, children 


of wealthy parents, in this country, sent hither with, 


the embassy that accompanied the United States 
Minister, De Long, to be educated for the profes- 
sion of teachers in the English tongue, in their 
country. B, J. Northrop, of Connecticut, has been 
appointed a Japanese Superintendent of Common 
Schools. Six Japanese youths, are by consemt of 
the United States Senate, to be admitted to the 
Military Academy at West Point. 


INDIAN IDOLS IN IJowA.—The Dubuque “ 7imes’’ + 


says that “at the base of what is known as Capitola 
Bluff, seven miles from Lansing, there is an Indian 
idol manufactured out of the solid rock, which has 
stood there, no one can tell for how many centuries, 
but which must soon be removed to make room for 
the coming railroad. Ata little distance the idol 
resembles a huge bear reposing upon its haunches, 
The strange and uncouth object is still held in the 
utmost veneration by all Indians, and the various 
bands, as they pass up and down the river, invari- 
ably stop and endeavor to propitiate the idol with 
liberal presents of tobacco, strings of gaudy-colored 
beads, pieces of dry buffalo tongue, etc. There it 
sits, at the base of the bluff, mute and solemn, 
looking out with expressionless eyes over the 
bosom of the mighty river that murmurs at its feet, 
never moving, never speaking, like another sphynx. 
The ground whereon the throne of the idol reposes 
is wanted for the road-bed, and the silent, expres- 
sionless god, whose brow has been bathed in the 
morning sunlight of so many centuries, must fall. 
But a short distance from this is a smaller idol, 
which had evidently been placed on the side of 
the bluff, but by some convulsion of nature was 
overturned centuries ago and pitched into the river. 
During high-water it is completely covered, but 
in low-water the head and part of the body are 
distinctly visible.” 

The question arises, By what people were these 
idols set up? Certainly not by the race of Indians 
who have lately occupied that terrifory. Were 
they the work of the mound-builders? or even of 
earlier occupants of the soil? The question may 
never have a positive answer. That answer must, 
probably, forever rest on conjecture. And conjec- 
ture seems to point to the mound-builders of the 
Mississippi Valley as the authors of these idols, for 
they were, it seems probable, emigrants from the 
Toltecs, the predecessors of the Aztecs, 


REUNION OF THE STATES.—On the 24th of April, 
1872, all the States of the Union were represented 
in Congress for the first time since 1861, or about 
eleven years. This was effected by the decision of 
that body on the day named, to admit General 
Ransom as a member from North Carolina, This 
is a most gratifying event. It is one of the promises 
which appear on the horizon, of the dawning of a 
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day, when all political disabilities shall be removed 
from every citizen of the United States, not under 
a criminal conviction, of whatever hue or sex. 
Christian charity, political economy, wise jurispru- 
dence, and the noblest statesmenship all demand 
that we should be a loving, united people, governed 
by the golden rule of life uttered npon the Mount. 
Universal amnesty appears to be one of the im- 
perious demands of the hour. 


Was TECUMTHA SKINNED ?—This question, for 
which rumor has givena reason, was _ recently 
answered in the following manner by a writer in 
the Mobile (Alabama) Register: “In November, 
1852, thé present writer met at Greensborough, 
Miss., an old gentleman named Elkin, a participant 
in the battle of the Thames, from whom he heard 
some accounts of that action which he had never 
met in print. As for the story of Colonel Johnson 
killing Tecumseh, Mr, Elkins said it was commonly 
reported and not questioned at the time : he himself 
was in another part of the engagement, being under 
Lieutenant Colonel James Johnson, who broke the 
British line on the right while his brother engaged 
the Indians on the left. Mr. Elkin informed us 
that the day after the battle the troops were marched 
out by company to gratify their curiosity by viewin 
the scene; that precaution bein 0 to guard 
against possible danger from lurking Indians, His 
company was the first that reached the ground 
where Tecumseh fell, and they found his body, 
from the back of which “ razor strops” (that was 
his expression) had been cut. The company, com- 
posed chiefly of relatives of the men who, had been 
slaughtered at the River Raisin, in that massacre 
to which ‘Tecumseh had put a stop at the risk of his 
own life, manifested great indignation at this bar- 
barous treatment of the body of a magnanimous 
foe; their passion finding vent in tears and curses, 
and threats of vengeance against the authors of the 
indignity. Whether from shame or fear, no ex- 
hibition was ever made of the disgraceful trophies, 
nor had he ever heard of their existence during the 
almost forty years which had since elapsed. 

“From our recollection of the manner and cir- 
cumstances of the narration, we are satisfied that 
this is a much more correct version than that which 
represents the body to have been skinned.” 

Among the valued correspondents of the Editor 
of the Recorp, when he was preparing his 
“ Pictorial Field Book of the war of 18i2,”’ was 
Dr. Samuel Theobald, who was the judge advocate 
of Colonel Richard M. Johnson’s regiment, and 
was with him in the battle of the Thames when, it 
is alleged, Johnson killed Tecumtha. In a long 
and interesting letter to the writer on the subiect o' 
Who killed Tecumtha? written in January, 1861, he 
says he was one of the Forlorn Hope led by Johnson 
against the Indian left, where, Tecumtha was in 
command. One of his companions was Colonel 
William Whiteby, who was killed. His body was 
found, after the battle, lying near those of two 
Indians. One of these, it was alleged, was the body 
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of Tecumtha. Theobald, desirous of identifying 
the body of the chief took with him Anthony 
Shane, a half-breed Shawnoese who knew Tecumtha 
well, to view it. The body was entirely naked, 
and several strips of skin had been taken from the 
thighs by some of the Kentuckians who had reason 


to remember the River Raisin, and, as Theobald- 


was informed by a soldier who was in the battle, 
these strips were used for making razor straps. 
Shane did not recognize the body as that. of 
Tecumtha, and Dr. Theobald believed it was not 
his. 

The late venerable John Johnson, of Dayton, 
Ohio, who was a long time Indian agent among the 
Shawnoese, informed the Editor of the RecorD, in 
1860, that there was positive evidence that the 
body of the mutilated Indian was. not that of 
Tecumtha, The latter had once had his thigh 
bone broken, which being badly set, had formed a 
visible ridge. No such mark was upon the Indian 
named, In a subsequent letter, Dr. Theobald told 


the writer that his friend, Captain Benjamin War- 
field, commander of a company in Johnson’s regi- 
ment, told him that he was ordered to search the 
battle-field for wounded soldiers, where he found a 
British one, named Clarke, lying there mortally 
wounded. He was the Indian interpreter of 
General Proctor, the commander of the British 
and Indian forces in that battle, and he asserted, 
positively, that Tecumtha was killed, and his body 
was carried off by the Indians, The writer has 
since been informed by the now venerable C. S, 
Todd, one of General Harrison’s aids on that oc- 
casion, that he was told by the celebrated chief, 


Black Hawk, that he was in that battle, and that 


Tecumtha’s body was certainly carried off by his 
followers, Testimony seems to show that the body 
so barbarously mutilated by exasperated Kentuck- 
ians, was not that of Tecumtha. It is satisfactory 
so to believe, for Tecumtha was a humane warrior, 
when compared with many of his white and red 
associates in that conflict. 





OBITUARY. 


THOMAS BUCHANAN READ. 


T. Buchanan Read, one of our best artists and one 
of the sweetest of ovr minor poets, died at the Astor 
House, N. Y. on Saturday night, the 11th of May. 
He had recently returned from Europe, and had 
suffered intensely on the voyage from Liverpool in 
the Scotia, from which port he embarked on the 
2oth of April. While waiting in Liverpool, for the 
sailing of the vessel, he took a heavy cold, which 
resulted in pleura-pneumonia, and death. 

Mr. Read was born in Chester County, Penn. 
on the 12th of March, 1822, and was just past fifty 
years of age. He showed a genius for and love of 
art, at a very early period of his life, and at the age 
of 15 years, he entered the studio of a sculptor 
in Cincinnati. He was diverted from the practice 
of the sculptors art, by its more attractive sister, 
painting, but he sometimes wooed the favor of 
his first love and now and then made excellent 
efforts as a sculptor. Among the most acceptable 
of these efforts may be mentioned the bust of 
General Sheridan. 

In 1841, Mr. Read made his place of abode in 
the city of New York, as a professional painter, 
but soon afterward went to Boston, and finally in 
1846, he settled in Philadelphia. Four years later 
he made his first visit to Europe, and from that time, 
until his death, his home had been chiefly in Italy, in 
Florence and Rome. His home, when in America, 
was Cincinnati, a city to which he was very much 
attached. While in Italy, he always found ample 
employment and income which enabled him to dis- 
pense the most elegant and generous hospitality 
among all Americans, whether residents or visitors. 
His home was a cherished gathering place for the 


cultivated Americans and English people of 
Florence and Rome; and in his studio might fre- 
quently be seen distinguished personages from 
various countries of Europe, who were always 
charmed with the sentiment, beauty and delicacy 
of execution, of his compositions. Around these 
compositions, his beauty of expression and de- 
licious coloring were a charm which made them 
irresistable. One of the finest specimens of his 
skill may be seen in his “ Undine” the spirit of 
the water-fall, which belongs to the Philadelphia 
Union League Club, and hangs in one of their rooms 
in the club-house on Broad Street. 


A marked departure from Mr. Read’s usual habit, 
is his vigorous picture of “ Sheridan’s Ride,” 
which partakes of the fire and pathos of his fine 
and popular poem of the same title. Mr. Read 
wrote several stirring poems during the late civil 
war, inspired by the occasion. He took an active 
interest in the movements of that war, and was, for 
awhile, on the staff of Major-general Lewis Wal- 
lace, of Indiana. 


Mr. Read’s poems are very much, in their nature, 
like his pictures. He first published a collection in 
Boston, in 1847. Two years later he brought out his 
more elaborate poem entitled “ The New’ Portrait.” 
In 1856, his “ Home by the Sea” was published. 
His “ Sheridan’s Ride’ was published in 1864, and 
had a wide popularity. Since that time Mr. Read 
has written very little for the press. For two or 
three years past he had suffered from the miasmatic 
climate of Rome, for he had continued in that city 
almost the entire time, without a summer vacation, 
since 1867. He started for America for the pur- 
pose of seeking a restoration of his health, by rest 

















and change, and was on his way when he sickened 
and died. His remains were taken to the home of 
his brother-in-law, Mr. James E, Caldwell in Ger- 
mantown, Ya. where his funeral took place on 
Thursday the 14th of May. The bearers of his 
remains to Laurel Hill Cemetery, were James L. 
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Claghorn, Henry C. Townsend, Alfred D. Jessup, 
Gen. Hector Tyndale, Ferdinand J. Dreer, Geo. W. 
Childs, George Hammersly, P. F. Rothermel. He 
was ever attended in sickness. and in health, by a 
most loving and faithful wife. Mr. Read’s death 
is a sad loss to American Art and Letters, 





A. Red Rose from the Ulden Time; A Ramble 
through the Annals of the Rose Inn, on the Barony 
of Nazareth in the days of the Province; based on 
the ** Old Inn at Nazareth.” A Paper, read at the 
Centenary of the “* Nazareth Inn,” Fune 9th 1871. 
By Maurice C, Jones, of Bethlehem, Penn., small 
4to. pp. 50. This isacharming bit of local history 
which carries with it some interesting illustrations 
of colonial life. It was given by Dr. Jones at a 
dinner at the Nazareth Inn on the day above 
mentioned, and includes a history of “The Rose,” 
its predecessor. The picture was perfected in its 
present form by the hands of the venerable antiquary 
Andrew G. Kern, of Nazareth, and James Henry of 
Bolton on Lehietan, President of the Moravian 
Historical Society. 

The origin of the name of “The Rose” Inn, is 
curious. ‘The building was completed in 1752, and 
in 1754, a coat-of-arms appeared upon it, in the 
form of a full-blown Scarlet Rose. It was not the 
choice of caprice but the memento of an historical 
fact. ‘When John Penn, Thomas Penn, and 
Richard Penn, released to Letitia Aubrey, their 
half-sister, gentlewoman, the five thousand acres 
that had been confirmed to his trusty friend Sir 
John Fagg, for her sole use and behoof by William 
Penn of Worminghurst, in the County of Sussex, 
Esq. it was done on the condition of the payment 
of ONE RED ROSE, yearly, for all services, customs 
and rents,” 

The Moravian Society sold The Rose Inn for a 
private residence. It was demolished in 1858. 
The little work descriptive of it and of its successor, 
the Nazareth Inn, was edited by the accomplished 
Moravian historian, Rev. Wm. C. Reichel, whose 
foot-notes are valuable. 


Proceedings of the New Fersey Historical Society. 
Second series, vol. 11. 1870-1872, 8vo. pp. 226. In 
addition to the usual records of the proceedings of 
the society, the volume contains the following papers 
which were read before the members, at stated 
meetings: ‘The Early History of Morris County,” 
N, J., by Rev. Joseph I’, Tuttle, D. D.; “Sketch 
of the Rev. Barnabas King, D. D.” by Rev. Joseph 
F. Tuttle, D. D.; “ Obituary notice of Rev. Daniel 
V. Me. Lean, D. D.” by Mr. E. H. Finch; “ Me- 
moir of Andrew Kirkpatrick, chief justice of New 
Jersey,” by James Grant Wilson; “ Memoir of 
Richard S. Field, late President of the New Jersey 
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Historical Society,” by Anthony Q. Keasby; “His- 
tory of the Constitution of New Jersey, adopted in 
1776,” by Lucuis Q. C. Elmer; Letter of Morgan 
L. Smith relating to the life of Dan’l. G. Burnet; 
the first President of Texas; Selections from cor- 
respondence and papers, among them a sketch of 
«The New Jersey Church of Warren County, Ohio,” 
by A. D. Schenck, U. $8. A; “ Why New Jersey is 
called a foreign country ?” an answer to a letter from 
C. C. Haven concerning Paul Jones’s flag; “ Me- 
moir of John Rutherford, late President of the 
New Jersey Historical Society,” by Robert S. 
Swords; and a“ History of the Election of Wil- 
liam Pennington of New Jersey, as Speaker of the 
Xxxvi Congress,” by Hon, J. T. Nixon. 

The volume also contains a copy of the first 
message ever sent by telegraph across the Atlantic, 
as it was forwarded from New York to Trenton, at 
about four o’clock in the afternoon of August 16, 
1858, by the House printing telegraph, and received 
by the operator, John H, Wright, on pink silk, It 
was as follows: 

“LONDON, IN THE YEAR OF OUR LORD ONE 
THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND FIFTY-EIGHT, 
VALENTIA VIA TRINITY BAY, TO THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, THE QUEEN 
DESIRES TO CONGRATULATE THE PRESIDENT UPON 
THE SUCCESSFUL COMPLETION OF THE GREAT IN- 
TERNATIONAL WORK IN WHICH THE QUEEN HAS 
TAKEN THE DEEPEST INTEREST. THE QUEEN 18 
CONVINCED THAT THE PRESIDENT WILL JOIN WITH 
HER IN FERVENTLY HOPING THAT THE ELECTRIC 
CABLE WHICH NOW CONNECTS GREAT BRITAIN 
WITH THE UNITED STATES, WILL PROVE AN ADDI- 
TIONAL TIE BETWEEN THE NATIONS WHOSE 
FRIENDSHIP IS FOUNDED UPON THEIR COMMON 
INTEREST AND RECIPROCAL ESTEEM, THE QUEEN 
HAS MUCH PLEASURE IN THUS COMMUNICATING 
WITH THE PRESIDENT, AND RENEWING TO HIM 
HER WISHES FOR THE PROSPERITY OF THE UNITED 
STATES, VICTORIA, QUEEN OF GREAT BRITAIN.” 


The Life and Times of the Rev. Fohn Wesley, 
M. A. Founder of the Methedists. Ty the Rev. L. 
TYERMAN, author of “The Life and Times of Rev. 
S. Wesley, M. A.,” (Father of the Revds. J. and 
C. Wesley.) In three volumes, 8vo, New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1872. 

Six biographies of this remarkable man had 
already been written, when this one was undertaken 
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by an English divine. Hampson’s, ready for the 
press when Wesley died, in 1791, was extremely 
meagre, and partisan in itstone. Coke and Moore’s, 
issued the following year, was written in haste to 
secure the market, and was very imperfect, White- 
head’s, completed in 1796, was a partisan work. 
Southey gave a charming literary tone to his 
biography of Wesley, printed in 1820, but it is full 
of errors in dates and so made confusing. Moore’s 
published in 1824, is mostly a reprint of Whitehead’s 
and is the fullest and most truthful of any printed 
before it. In 1831, Watson issued from the 
London press an avowdly © popular life of Wesley” 
with special reference to general readers. 

These comprise all of the biographies of note. 
Several sketches of the life of Wesley have been 
published, which may not claim the dignity of 
biography. All have been out of print for sometime, 
excepting Coleridge’s and Watson’s; and a full and 
reliable history of John Wesley and his times 
appeared to be wanting. Such an one Mr. Tyerman 
seems to have given us in his three volumes of 
several hundred pages each. 

The life of John Wesley is intimately connected 
with American History, and is specially interesting 
to a vast body of American citizens because he was 
not only the founder of their religious sect, but was 
a champion of that religious liberty which our 
national constitution secures to every citizen. 

ars Wesley was the founder of Methodism, not 
only in Great Britian, but in America. In 1770, he 
sent out four lay missionaries to this country, and so 
laid the foundation of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America. Assuming the office of 
Bishop, he ordained the Rev. Thomas Coke of 
Oxford, bishop of the church in America, That 
was in 1784. Coke was authorized to confer the 
same office on Rey. Francis Asbury, who became 
the first resident American bishop of the Methodist 
Church. It was Bishop Coke who issued the 
biography of Wesley in 1792. 

Mr. Tyerman’s work has been constructed from 
a vast amount of original materials in his own 
possession and others. Wesley’s letters have been 
freely used in it. The author has so attempted to 
make him his own biographer. He has not attempt- 
ed to reveal the philosophy of his life in a labored 
essay. The facts are sufficient for this. He seems 
to have tried to be non-partisan and honest with 
Wesley’s correspondence and writings. “Nothing” 
he says in his preface, “likely to be of general 
interest, has been withheld: nothing derogatory to 
the subject of these memoirs, has been kept back. 
Whatever else the work may be, it is honest.” 

This work contains a clear general history of a 
sect whose influence in the religious world has been 
marvellous and benign. Its leading idea has ever 
been that which Wesley avowed, namely, the entire 
freedom of conscience. “The Methodists’ he 
wrote, “ do not insist on your holding this or that 
opinion, but they think and let think; neither do 
they impose any particular mode of worship, but 





you [proselytes from others] may continue to 
worship in your former manner, be it what it may. 
Now I dont know any other religious society, 
either ancient or modern, wherein such liberty of 
conscience is now allowed or has been allowed since 
the days of the Apostles. Here is our glorying, 
and a glorying peculiar to us.” 

It was this liberty and the social tone of. the 
Methodist Church, which caused it to take a 
pret hold upon the popular mind, and which it 

as never relaxed. The growth of the denomination 
has been, and still is wonderful, notwithstanding 
schisms have crept into it—in fact divided it early 
into the Wesleyan and Whitfield Methodists, the 
latter denouncing the doctrine of sinless perfection 
attainable by man, which Wesley preached as truth 
found in the Bible, he thought. They have since 
divided upon questions of church government and 
polity, and yet they are kept in close connection by 
identity of religious doctrine and the exercise of 
religious freedom. 

Of the early struggles of Methodism with 
persecution, derision and human infirmity, Mr. 
Tyerman’s volumes give most interesting details. 


Around the world. Sketches of Travel through 
many Lands and over many Seas, By E. D. G. 
Prime, D. D., with numerous illustrations. New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 8vo. pp. 455. This 
is a pleasant and very instructive record of a 
journey around the world during the lapse of a year. 
The journey may now be made, by continuous 
travelling on the established routes, in seventy-five 
days; starting from New York, and travelling to 
the Pacific coast at San Francisco by railway, thence 
by steamer to Japan and China, and so on to 
Calcutta; thence across the heart of India by 
railway to Bombay; thence to Suez, and so on to 
London or to some Italian or French port by 
steamship, and finally crossing the Atlantic Ocean 
in asimilar conveyance. This was the general route 
of the Author of this volume, who spent a year 
away, for he made many excursions far aside from 
these great routes of travel. 

Dr. Prime, having before become familiar with 
Europe, he devoted the most of his time to more 
Eastern lands, and thereby he has been enabled to 
make a more extended record of those countries 
which were until recently almost a ¢erra incognito. 
He aranged his journey so that he should experience 
the least inconvenience from excesses in temperature. 
He travelled through countries where the range of 
Farenheit’s thermometer is for long periods, at 120°, 
and yet his journey was so well-timed, that he did 
not, during the whole year, see any frost, nor 
experience a degree of heat above 80° in the shade. 

The work is full of valuable information, and 
might serve as an excellent guide to persons about 
to take the journey and desire to see all that is best 
in the countries visited. The illustrations add much 
to the value of the work. They are well engraved 
wood cuts. 





